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The Badminton Magazine 


ROUND 


EDITOR 


A LOOK 
BY THE 


SPORTING The writer of one of the 
FICTION reviews of the magazine last 

month was good enough to 
say that ‘‘ the fiction was at the usual 
high level of the Badminton.” That is 
a compliment to be appreciated, and 
probably the reviewer had no idea of 
the difficulty of maintaining this level. 
A great many stories with the essential 
savour of sport about them arrive daily, 
but the percentage of those which are 
acceptable is sadly small. We may take 
the credit to ourselves of having done 
well; ‘‘Some Experiences of an Irish 
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R.M.” was a Badminton discovery ; Mr. 
Hesketh Prichard started his famous 
“Don Q.” in these pages, though I am 
not sure whether he had previously 
written elsewhere; Mrs. Dorothea 
Conyers, whose novels are now popular, 
first, I believe, found a home here, and 
Miss Miriam Alexander is good enough 
to tell me that I was the first to encourage 
her, encouragement certainly deserved, 
for in open competition she took the 
handsome prize offered by a firm of 
publishers for the best novel sent in. 
People often wonder whether Editors 
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read the stories which they receive. 
I certainly do, anxious not to miss any- 
thing worth having—Mr. E. W. Hornung, 
by the way, tells me that I published his 
first piece of fiction, though not in these 
pages: I was editing the Idlustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News at the time 
—and Mr. Douglas Sladen also informs 
me that he began under my auspices. 
Introductions are quite unnecessary ; all 
that is wanted is the right stuff. I do 
not profess to read everything all through. 
If a manuscript begins with the word 
“Having,” it at once inspires doubt, 
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it probable that no one has had more 
experience of this sort of fiction than 
myself—-apart from producing it. This 
magazine has been in existence for close 
on twenty years, and prior to that, as 
just remarked, I edited another sporting 
periodical for some sixteen years. During 
this long period I have read—or started 
to read—precisely the same story times 
out of mind. A good sportsman is broke ; 
he will have to sell his ancestral home, 
and what makes it more distressing is 
that he is prevented by these cruel cir- 
cumstances from marrying the most 


and if on the first page I find that 
the writer supposes the word “ while ”’ 
to be a conjunction I seldom per- 
severe much further, because that trick 
is significant of a style which is undesir- 
able, to say the least of it. I do not, 
however, rigidly condemn even that if 
the material is otherwise good. Indeed 


I have taken quite twenty “‘ whiles ”’ out 
of an article which appears in the present 
number. 

A really new racing or hunting story 
would be a glorious find. I should think 


THE START FOR THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS 
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charming girl in the world. His various 
troubles are brought about by the 
machinations of a plausible villain who 
wants to marry the girl himself. The hero 
happens, however, to have left to him 
an ugly and altogether unpromising 


colt, a son of “the old mare.’”’ In spite 
of the animal’s unprepossessing appear- 
ance it has contrived to get itself entered 
for the Derby. It is backed to win a 
huge fortune ; and of course the fortune 
is won, the triumph furthermore effec- 
tually breaking the villain, who is up to 
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his eyes on something else, and has been 
laying untold thousands against the old 
mare’s offspring. I do not want this 
story, which was a very old one before 
I began to dabble in sporting fiction. I 
suppose I need hardly add that as a 
general rule the villain tries to nobble 
the hero’s last hope. That happens more 
often than not. The thing has become 
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the invariable custom in these cases, 
Dan Leno told him, to get into the stable 
through the roof; and he laboriously 
set about doing the proper thing. This, 
however, is by the way. 

Another familiar story shows the hero 
with the right horse but no jockey. 
Everyone knows what will follow: The 
heroine attires herself in jacket, boots, 
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such a cliché that it was satirised in a 
Drury Lane pantomime ever so many 
years ago. Some readers will remember 
how Messrs. Dan Leno and Herbert 
Campbell went together to nobble the 
favourite. The stable door was open, 
but they disdained to make use of such 
a ready means of entrance. Herbert 
Campbell was anxious to do so, thereby 
rousing his partner’s indignation. It was 


and breeches, and triumphantly lands 
the animal, on whom everything depends, 
by a short head after a thrilling finish 
with the great jockey of the day. Yet 
another plot which a huge number of 
writers devise, probably presuming it to 
be strictly original, is the rivalry of two 
men for the same lovely lady. It is 
understood between them that the win- 
ner of some approaching contest in which 
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they are both engaged is to have first run 
in proposing to the heroine, or indeed it 
may be that the other undertakes to 
quit the field altogether. Sometimes they 
are riding a steeplechase, but any sport 
or pastime will do, the biggest score in a 
cricket match, the smallest score in a 
round of golf. I have on my table at the 
present moment a version of this story 
in which the lady’s hand depends upon 
which of the two men catches the heavier 
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perhaps as good as any, is to declare 
that the judge has made a mistake in his 
verdict on a race after a close finish. It 
cannot be too often repeated, though 
repetition nevertheless seems to be 
necessary, that he knows what has won, 
presuming him to be a competent man, 
and I am particularly thinking of Mr. 
Robinson whose competence is beyond 
all question. If two horses are running 
wide, especially on such a course as 
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salmon—the MS. will have reached its 
ingenuous author before the publication 
of these pages. As I began by implying 
I am always on the look-out for fiction, 
but not for variations of these well-worn 
themes. 
* * * * * 
“THE MAN _ There are divers ways in 
IN THE BOX” which a man may “ write 
himself down an ass” 
without the absolute bluntness which 
Dogberry thought it well to secure in 
the description of himself. One of them, 


Newmarket, presuming them to be abso- 
lutely level, to the spectator, looking at 
them from behind when they have passed 
him, it will appear that the further one 


of the two is in front. If they are very 
widely separated this further one will 
appear to be more in front than if they 
are closer together. The judge’s critics 
will tell you that they are “‘ allowing for 
the angle,’’ which does not, however, 
reduce the absurdity of the contention ; 
because it is utterly impossible that they 
can know what allowance to make. Until 
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the number of Mr. Walter Raphael’s 
Louvois was hoisted after the race for 
the Two Thousand Guineas I certainly 
had an impression that Mr. C. Bower 
Ismay’s Craganour had just won; but 
the impression of an onlooker is a vastly 
different thing from the knowledge of 
the judge in his box, and in point of fact 
utterly worthless. 

This race was a repetition of that 
which took place in the year 1880. I 
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owner, notwithstanding his long experi- 
ence of Newmarket. Those who are 
deeply interested in a horse when he has 
just been beaten by a head have often a 
not altogether unnatural tendency to 
believe that the judge is wrong. Close 
finishes for the Two Thousand have not 
been infrequent. Paradox beat Crafton 
by a head in 1885, Enthusiast had no 
more to spare when to the general 
amazement he beat Donovan in 1889. 


LOUVOIS RETURNING HOME ACROSS THE HEATH, AFTER WINNING THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS 
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have before now told the story of how 
the Duke of Beaufort—after whose chief 
residence this magazine is named—turned 
away when the horses had passed the 
post, remarking ‘“‘ Two strides further 
and I should have won!” It immedi- 
ately appeared, however, that the two 
strides had not been necessary, he, that 
s to say his colt Petronel, had won, 
though the angle had thus deceived his 


It was by a head again in 1906 that 
Gorgos beat the then unnamed son of 
Diamond Jubilee and Dame Agneta, 
afterwards known as Sancy — beaten 
another head in the Eclipse next year 
by Lally. In all these cases, and especially 
in that of Donovan, simply and solely 
because he was naturally enough an odds- 
on favourite, any number of persons were 
quite persuaded that the second had wo 
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and that the 
mistake. 

Now we have to consider what will 
happen in the Derby. Of course I am 
under a serious disadvantage in writing 
about the great race so long before it 
comes on for decision. All sorts of things 
may happen, seeing that horses have legs 
which go wrong in such a variety of ways, 


judge had made a 
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may be added that St. Frusquin came 
within a neck of victory, as also that 
many people are still persuaded that the 
failures of Sceptre and Slieve Gallion 
were instances of sheer bad luck. This 
makes things hopeful for Louvois, a hope 
increased by the circumstance that his 
owner had really no expectations of the 
Newmarket victory, but had always 
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and blood vessels which are apt to be 
broken. During the last five-and-twenty 
years, however, the winner of the Two 
Thousand has won the Derby almost as 
often as not, that is to say on eleven 
occasions, the list including Ayrshire, 
Common, Isinglass, Ladas, Galtee More, 
Flying Fox, Diamond Jubilee, Rock 
Sand, St. Amant, Minoru, and Sunstar. 
Moreover, one of the Newmarket winners, 
Vedas, did not start at Epsom, and it 


considered his Epsom chances particu- 
larly promising. At the time of writing 
a dead set is being made against Mr. 
Hulton’s Shogun, for a reason that is by 
no means apparent. Training reports 
from some quarters are not to be 
depended upon; but I fancy the work 
done at Epsom is watched by so many 
eyes as to render totally fictitious 
accounts improbable. Shogun had been 
as good a favourite as anything, backed 
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at 9 to 2 after the Two Thousand, on the 
same mark as Louvois; but though he 
is said to be progressing satisfactorily in 
his preparation, he drifted out to twice 
those odds, there or thereabouts. It is 
no use dwelling on this in further detail, 
because before the magazine is issued he 
will either have recovered his status or 
gone out hopelessly. The style in which 
he won his race at Newbury was certainly 
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two or three years, notwithstanding the 
sensational success of Tagalie in the 
Derby, they have been strangely inferior. 
Yet looking back one finds many years 
in which the best three-year-old of the 
season has been a filly. The St. Leger 
may be taken as a test. There was 


nothing to rival Pretty Polly in 1904, 
and in spite of the fact that Ard Patrick 
beat Sceptre for the Eclipse Stakes of 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING’S ‘‘ PRINCESS DAGMAR”’ 
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full of promise. Admitting that he beat 
nothing, the success was most impressive, 
and if all is well with him I have for 
months past expected to see him fight 
out the finish with Louvois. 
* * * * * 

.THE FILLIES Some day, one imagines, the 

fillies will again come 
prominently to the front and hold their 
own with the colts; but for the last 


1903, many hold to the conviction that 
jockeyship accounted for the result. La 
Fléche I have always regarded as the 
best three-year-old of 1892, much as is 
to be said for Orme. It might be argued 
that Memoir had no superior. Seabreeze 
at any rate beat the Derby winner 
Ayrshire on the Town Moor, as Marie 
Stuart had beaten her owner’s Doncaster. 
Apology and Achievement, to go back 
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VIEW DOWN THE COURSE, ASCOT 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


THE ROYAL PROCESSION AT ASCOT, DRIVING UP THE HUNT CUP COURSE 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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no further, were great horses, indeed 
going back still further does not favour 
the mares ; with the exception of Caller 
Ou the Leger had gone continuously to a 
long list of brilliant colts—West Austra- 
lian, Stockwell, Newminster, Voltigeur, 
The Flying Dutchman and others; 
Surplice, however, intervening. This 
season the three-year-old fillies, with the 
possible exception of Waiontha, seem to 
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also some preliminary suggestions of what 
we are shortly to see at Ascot. 


* * * * * 


THE CONTENTS I think it may be again 
OF THE claimed that the contents 
MAGAZINE of the magazine this 
month are sufficiently 

varied. The ‘‘ Then and Now Series ”’ 
is continued with Cricket, by Major 


ASCOT, 


THE FAR SIDE 
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be a very indifferent lot, and it looks 
impossible that this opinion can be 
altered by anything which takes place 
at Ascot, where discoveries are some- 
times made. The pictures I have 
selected, it will be seen, include Louvois, 
Craganour, Shogun, the start tor 
the Two Thousand, Jest, the very 
lucky winner of the One Thousand, and 
the King’s good-looking filly Princess 
Dagmar, who we may conclude has not 
vet been found at her best. There are 


Philip Trevor, one of the busiest writers 
and recognised authorities on the game, 
and the Surrey amateur Mr. H. 5S. 
Altham, whose article last month 
was, I have reason to know, much 
appreciated. Mr. Ernest Hjertberg con- 
tinues his contributions on ‘ Athletic 
Training,” which may be warmly com- 
mended to all who have an idea of taking 
part in the forthcoming Olympic Games, 
or indeed in any athletic competition. 
The few lines at the head of the article 
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show why the writer is to be regarded 
with the utmost respect. The fact of my 
having published Mr. Eden Savile’s 
“ Training and Staying’’ must not be 
accepted as anything like proof that I 
agree with his criticism of English 
trainers, some of whom I am quite sure 
have a vastly deeper appreciation of 
their horses than he imagines, and know 
by instinct and experience how they 
may best be treated. Mr. Eden Savile 
has, however, achieved notable results 
by his own methods, and the description 
of them will be found of special interest. 
Different men have different methods of 
training polo ponies. Captain L.Gascoigne 
describes the system which he has tound 
most effectual; and I have included 


another horse article which takes us 
abroad, “‘Broncho-Busting as a Pastime,” 
by Mr. W. Lacy Amy. Golf, it will be 
seen, is not neglected. There is an inti- 
mate description of various links on the 
South Coast, which should be of service 
to those bent on playing the game in that 


part of England, by Mr. H. L. Dobree; 
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and Mr. Bernard Parsons has collected 
from a number of leading players, 
amateur and professional, the best 
golfing stories they have ever heard. 
J. B. Hobbs, the famous Surrey player, 
writes of ‘The Compensations of 
Cricket ’’ from a professional point of 
view. In “The High Tops of Ben 
Lawers,”’ is an account of how various 
sporting birds breed and thrive out of the 
shooting season, the writer, Mr. J. Cyril 
Crowley, is a lover of them, and a keen 
student of their habits. Lest ladies 
should think they are neglected, I 
have provided in “ Modes of the 
Month” an article by Mrs. Cora 
Lawrence which should be found of 
service to those in search of hints about 
convenient and attractive garments 
suitable for different sports. This leaves 
little room for fiction, but Mr. L. Alison’s 
“Hunted” is I think a capital story 
with a surprise at the end of it, and Mr. 
J. M. Dodington supplies another of his 
picturesque Corsican tales in “‘ Gian of 
the Gourd Shop.”’ 
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AN EXACT REPRESENTATION OF THE GAME OF CRICKET 


By Louis Pierre Bowtard ; d. 1758. 


From the M.C.C. Collection 


THEN AND NOW 


No. 6—CRICKET 


BY H. S. ALTHAM 


(The object of these ‘‘Then and Now’”’ articles is to show the changes which have taken place in 
the various sports and games; how they were practised in their early days, and how they have 


altered and developed—Ep.). 


A general review of the changes and 
development which cricket has under- 
gone can hardly hope to penetrate 
further into its past history than the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. It 
is at this point that the game seems to 
emerge from the ‘ mists of antiquity,” 
with settled features which an increasing 
body of literature helps to make clear. 
Between then and now though it does 
not seem to have undergone any change 
in essentials, yet hardly a decade can 
have passed in the period without some 
minor change, whether it be in apparatus, 
costume, actual tactics, or in the nature 
of the support it has received from the 
outside public. Perhaps it may come as a 
surprise to many to learn that the middle 
stump was unknown till 1780, and for 
more than the previous half-century the 


wicket measured 2 ft. broad by 1 ft. high; 
also that the progenitor of the blockhole, 
beloved of schoolboys, was a round hole, 
big enough to contain the ball, not 
on the popping crease but between the 
stumps. 

The wickets do not seem to have 
been pitched by the umpires, but 
by the players themselves; David 
Harris used to think a great deal of 
pitching himself a good wicket, and took 
much pains in suiting himself every 
match-day. Now David Harris was a 
fast bowler ! 

Everyone who has looked at the 
pictures in the long room at Lord’s will 
be more or less familiar with the evolu- 
tion of the bat: in its infancy when, as 
we shall see, the bowling it met was, 
for the most part, of the “ fast grub” 
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variety, the bat resembled a rather 
straight hockey-stick with most of its 
weight at the bottom: in the early 
nineteenth century it seems to have 
straightened and broadened itself out to 
cope with the rising ball, but not yet 
to have acquired shoulders: and even 
the last twenty years have witnessed a 
remarkable change in its appearance, 
chiefly in the distribution of the weight 
from off the edges on to the bulge at 
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important result that the ball so con- 
stituted is, according to the mathematical 
expert, far more liable to swerve than 
the old variety. The influence of such 
a change both upon batting and bowling 
will, we hope, become plain in due 
course. 

In dress, too, the last 100 years have 
seen many developments: the top hat 
has disappeared in favour of the cap, 
which now seems more in vogue than 


GRAND JUBILEE MATCH, SUSSEX V. KENT 
From the Original Picture in the Secretary's room at Lord’s 


the driving part — rather a curious 
development in the light of the modern 
reluctance to drive. 

Ever since F. R. Spofforth went one 
morning to Messrs. Wisden’s shop, and 
gave his own specifications for the ideal 
ball, the bowler has had the advantage 
of a ball that keeps its shape and, in 
most cases, has a very gripable seam. 
But there is one change, and that an 
important one, that seems to have taken 
place in its construction in recent years : 
the weight in the ball appears to have 
been steadily shifted away from the 
centre on to the circumference, with the 


the bare head of the late nineteenth 
century. Pads and gloves were un- 
known in the “palmy days” of the 
Hambledon Club; a certain Robinson 
invented the device of a couple of 
boards set anglewise to protect his 
shins, but the leg-bye went off rather 
too clean and he was laughed out 
of court. David Harris’ fast bowling 
was renowned for the way in which it 
used to “grind the fingers on the 
handle.” Nankeen breeches, silk stock- 
ings, and buckled shoes—for many years 
devoid of spikes—were regulation, and 
as late as the middle of the last century 
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the Oxford Harlequins maintained the 
peculiarity of a Harlequin shirt and 
Harlequin stripe down the trousers. 

Other details that have changed 
include the umpires, who have gained 
their white coats at the expense of their 
tall hats, and the modern score book and 
telegraph which have taken the place 
of the stout stick on which the “‘notches’’ 
were marked. 

But it is time to leave these rather 
picturesque details, and pass to the 
changes in the actual playing of the game. 

A recent article in this magazine has 
noticed the development of fielding from 
a defensive into an aggressive art, and 
for this the immense improvement in 
grounds is, for the most part, responsible. 
Lord’s, curiously enough, provides per- 
haps the roughest fielding of any 
first-class ground, but the superiority in 
this respect of English over Australian 
grounds may be guessed from the 
complaints of quite recent tourists in 
that country. In one department of 
fielding there seems little question, but 
that @tas parentum pejor avis tulit nos 
nequiores, etc. How many _ county 
players can throw even ninety yards in 
these days, and how often is the ball 
returned accurately from any reasonable 
distance ? Of course, we no longer 
throw stones at everything we see when 
out for our country walks, but what we 
gain in civilization we have lost in the 
out-field. 

In bowling it seems possible to dis- 
cover several distinct periods, each fairly 
well defined, and perhaps here at 
least the present generation can, without 
arrogance, speak of a steady develop- 
ment: Barnes and Foster, Blythe and 
Vogler need not fear comparison with 
any of the great figures of the past. 

In the eighteenth century bowling 
was, as we have seen, of the fast 
underhand variety, and no doubt 
depended largely on the unevenness of 
the ground to convert its fourth hop 
into a good length bailer, or a rasping 
shooter. Nowadays the “ di-dapper,”’ 
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though certainly not without a difficulty 
of its own, is never seriously attempted, 
and its rare appearances are occasions 
for much mirth. 

At the end of the eighteenth century 
Tom Walker and David Harris began 
“bowling to a length”’ and swept all 
before them. Nyren’s account of Harris’ 
delivery makes it appear suspiciously 
near the underhand jerk sometimes 
employed faut de mieux by modern 
out-fields. But perhaps we wrong the 
memory of a wonderfully serene and 
simple sportsman. 

After Tom Walker had tried a round 
arm delivery and been forbidden it by 
the Homerton Club, the practice was 
revived about 1825 either by a Mr. Willes 
or a Mr. Knight, both gentlemen, 
curiously enough, admitting that they 
took the idea from their sisters. After 
much controversy and a manifesto 
against this “‘ unfair bowling,’’ signed by 
nine professionals, it seems to have won 
its way into general acceptance. William 
Clark was the great slow bowler of the 
age, and Brown, with ail his men behind 
the wicket, the terror of batsmen, till 
Beldham broke the spell by scoring 
72 runs in a single wicket match against 
him. 

No doubt, as the century progressed, 
bowlers gradually increased their 
accuracy of length and power of spin 
to balance the corresponding improve- 
ment in wickets. Shaw and Attewell 
will always remain the types of the truly 
accurate medium-paced bowler: relying 
on subtle changes of pace, rather than 
any large break, they often exasperated 
the batsman into getting himself out. 
From this period dates the growth of 
the off-theory that for several years 
made cricket extremely tedious to watch. 
Imitators of the two Notts men, lacking 
their accuracy, were forced to bowl the 
ball wide of the off stump, and batsmen, 
profiting by bitter experience, were 
content to watch it go by. 

The epoch of modern bowling was 
really heralded by Mr. Steel’s and 
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Mr. Townsend’s leg breaks, and the googly 
bowling of the last six years is its logical 
outcome. Changes in batting and bowling 
go hand in hand, but as the bowler is in 
the nature of things the aggressor, it is 
generally in answer to his new devices 
that the batsman changes his tactics. 
But it would not be right to identify 
modern bowling with the googly, for the 
latter is still confined to a very small 
section: more typically modern is the 
swerve, and the “ bend ”’ off the ground 
that, as in Mr. Greswell’s bowling, 


SURREY V. AUSTRALIANS AT THE OVAL. 
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schoolboy, finding the power to swerve 
within his compass, will abandon the 
attempt to spin the ball, though as a 
matter of fact the average swerve presents 
no difficulty to the competent batsman, 
while it is extremely difficult for a boy 
bowler to cultivate both the swerve and 
maintain a good length. After all, except 
in the hands of a master, the swing is 
not going to run through a side on any 
wicket, a feat that is always possible to 
the spin bowler when the wicket really 
helps him. It would be a serious blow 
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HAYES SKIES A BALL FROM MATTHEWS AND IS 


MISSED BY BARDSLEY 
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accompanies it. Though no doubt some 
bowlers did swing in the nineteenth 
century, none did so systematically, and 
as late as 1898 we find the Jam Sahib 
remarking on the “ curious curl’ Noble 
could impart to the ball: obviously it 
was to him a puzzling phenomenon. It 
is interesting to compare with this the 
remark in a recent account of the 
Freshmen’s match at Oxford to the effect 
that no bowler playing seemed able to 
spin the ball, though all of them could 
swing it. The danger is that the public 


to English cricket if every promising 
young bowler sacrificed spin to swerve ; 
as an assistance to a length bowler the 
latter is of the greatest value, but as a 
match winning factor it can never rank 
with the former. 

The batting, like the bowling, of the 
seventeenth century must have been 
fairly primitive, for innings were short 
and merry, and the batsman either hit 
the fast straight sneak for runs, or missed 
it and was bowled. When Tom Walker 
first introduced his slow lobs he had 
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batsmen at his mercy for a time, for all 
that they considered it at first ‘‘ just 
baby bowling.” Gradually, however, 
batting began to reassert itself, and 
definite strokes to be introduced into 
the game, the cut by William Beldham, 
the “draw” by old John Small, the 
forward stroke by Fennex, and the 
quick-footed drive by Hammond, and 
Tom Lambert whose “ whole manner 
was really intimidating to the bowler.”’ 
In this period the interesting thing to 
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tribute, but it is no more than the 
truth. 

The “all-round ”’ style, if we may so 
call it, has persisted until the present 
day, though there is now a certain 
tendency with some professionals to 
relapse into a very restricted form of 
batting, which we shall notice in detail 
as the last term in the series of recent 
changes. Whereas, however, it did not 


seem very difficult to define roughly the 
transition stages of the early history of 
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notice is that these great worthies were, 
for the most part, exponents of a 
particular stroke, and did not combine 
them to any extent in any method of 
all-round play. This it was left for the 
greatest of all batsmen to bring about, 
and in so doing W. G. Grace set the seal 
of his genius on modern batting. As has 
been admirably said in The Jubilee Book 
of Cricket, ‘he turned the old one-stringed 
instrument into a many-chorded lyre, 
and, in addition, he made his execution 
equal his invention.” That is a great 
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the game, it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to venture any arbitrary lines of 
division with regard to the last forty 
years: the contemporary historian is 
always baffled by the nearness of his 
subject: he cannot see it in true 
prospective. 

Perhaps the first of this esi series of 
changes concerned on-side play: as 
bowling grew more accurate and the 
batsman received increasingly few balls 
on or outside his legs, and so was denied 
one of the glories of his art, the leg hit, 
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he found that with the offside crowded 
and bowling of-a good length on the 
off stump or so, his scoring powers were 
uncomfortably curtailed. He was faced 
with the choice between being per- 
manently cramped, and the terrible 
innovation of cross-bat play. To his 
credit he chose the latter, and the pull 
and the hook, anathema to his ancestors, 
took hardy root in cricket soil. Since 
then the old sweep to leg has steadily 
been dying of inanition, and of modern 
players Mr. Maurice Bird is one of the 
very few who are still its master. 
Another beautiful stroke, the cut, is 
being rapidly lost to the game. The 
glory of Beldham and Mr. Felix, it was 
brilliantly played by Mr. Key and Mr. 
A. P. Lucas, but the accuracy of the 
off theory made it too often fatal to the 
average player, and in recent years few 
but the very greatest players have used 
it much. But that it is not wholly a 
lost art may gladly be recognised when 
Victor Trumper, Hobbs, or R. E. Foster 
are batting on a hard wicket. The 
““ box ” is then a place of peril, and deep 
third man will have sore feet by tea time. 
Perhaps, in the short space left to us, 
it may be best to emphasise, if we can, 
the chief peculiarities of what is strictly 
called modern batting, and their dis- 
tinctions from the style of the last 
century. In the first place, the average 
county player to-day moves about much 
more on his feet than of yore. The 
ordinary off-break bowler of the Wain- 
wright type is not going to run through 
a side on a sticky wicket now, because, 
though he may defeat their bats, he will 
not defeat the second line of defence, 
their legs. Now, whether this habit is 
moral or immoral, there are two con- 
siderations about it that should not be 
overlooked. The first is that against a 
really good bowler of the Blythe, Tarrant, 
or Kennedy type the average county 
player is going to be beaten at least once 
every two overs when the conditions are 
really difficult, and the second is that 
to play a correct back stroke to a ball 
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outside the off stump it is simply essential 
to move the right foot across the wicket. 
Moreover the accusation that batsmen 
use their legs as their first line of defence 
has not the support of facts, so that on 
this charge the case against the modern 
school seems to break down. But at the 
back of much half-digested criticism 
there is a real germ of truth. 

The dangerous tendency of the age 
seems to be—not that of moving across 
the wicket to the off ball—but of turning 
the right shoulder too much round both 
in stance, forward, and back play. The 
cult of the two-eyed stance, though it is 
in essential absolutely sound, has this 
danger, that it is apt to cripple the 
off side play, and the straight driving 
of any but the really good players. 
Possibly it is a sound general principle 
for first-class cricket—though even that 
is very debatable— but its general 
acceptance in the Public Schools would 
be a calamity. Dr. Grace was a good 
enough back player for most of us, 
he did not point his right toe down the 
wicket, and unless the young player is 
content to be old-fashioned enough to 
remember his left shoulder, he will need 
much natural ability to triumph over 
his self-made difficulties. 

Behind this tendency there would 
seem to be two efficient causes, the 
extreme difficulty of googly bowling, 
and the prevalence of the swerve which 
necessarily postpones as long as possible 
the execution of the stroke. Possibly 
there is another, less immediate but 
more fundamental, the increasing com- 
petition in professionalism, and the 
necessity laid upon the young professional 
batting for a livelihood of staying at the 
wicket at all costs: and it is incidentally 
this necessary but lamentable fact that 
makes the appearance of as many 
amateurs as possible in county sides so 
desirable. 

It is a real menace to the game, because 
it threatens three of its most attractive 
departments, the straight drive, the 
stroke between cover and extra-cover, 
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and the cut. In each of these three cases 
the batsman is necessarily handicapped 
by starting with the right toe pointing 
at all down the pitch and with the left 
shoulder in the direction of mid-wicket. 

The greatest players, Hobbs, R. E. 
Foster, and C. Macartney, enjoy its 
defensive and on-side advantages with- 
out letting its difficulties impair their 
game. But English cricket will stand 
or fall, not by the method of the genius 
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greatest of games and there is no more 
excuse for it. 

There is absolutely nothing at all the 
matter with cricket as a game. Eliminate 
the word finance, play it in the spirit 
of the laws not merely in the letter, 
and cricket is as delightful as ever. 
It is really more delightful than ever ; 
for with the decrease of travelling 
difficulties, the introduction of the 
motor-car, and the increase in hospitality 
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who is a law to himself, but by the 
soundness or the reverse of those general 
principles of style taught at our county 
“‘ nurseries,’ and above all at our public 
schools. 

That is the leaven that leaveneth the 
whole lump. 


BY MAJOR PHILIP TREVOR 


““* PuncH’ isn’t what it used to be.” 
Years passed ere that banal complaint 
provoked the immortal retort, “ It never 
was.” Substitute “‘ cricket ’’ for Punch. 
The same criticism is heard of the 


of all kinds there are greater opportuni- 
ties than before for social amenities. 
And there is no other game in the world 
wherein social amenities necessarily play 
so large a part. 


What is the history of cricket ? Let 
not the timid reader take fright. It 
shall not be mine to impose on him dreary 
pages about early beginnings. I am not 
sufficiently enamoured of the apochry- 
phal to attempt such a task. What care 
I whether the exact translation of the 
word “‘ sgrita’’ is “ cricket,” or if Italy 
is the original home of our so-called 
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national game? Let me skip lightly 
over the prehistoric era and give short 
shrift to the top hat and braces period. 
It is with cricket as a public per- 
formance that I am at the moment 
concerned, and I say that it was Dr. 
W. G. Grace who made it one. Until 
the champion appeared cricket was for 
cricketers, but ‘‘ W. G.”’ made the nation 
cricketers. Up till then the bowler, 
helped amazingly by the ground, defeated 
the batsman. ‘‘W.G.’’ proceeded to turn 
the tables on him, and in the zenith of 
his career he alone was the bowler’s 
master. The climax was reached when 
the great bowler of the day, speaking 
of him, said: “ I put them where I like, 
and he puts them where he likes.” 
“Have you seen the champion?” 
That was the question I often heard 
asked in my early boyhood. Men did 
not say “the cricket champion’ or 
the “‘ batting champion ’’—but just “ the 
champion.” There was only one. 


And why did the public flock to see 


“W.G.” play cricket, or rather bat ? 
I say “bat,” because the public can 
never, strictly speaking, be said to watch 
bowling. To do that (except for length) 
they must be behind the bowler’s arm, 
and that is just where they are not 
allowed to be. They flocked to see him 
because he used his bat differently from 
everyone else, and by reason of his 
variety of strokes achieved phenomenal 
success. He had every kind of defensive 
stroke ; yet he could hit the ball to all 
parts of the field. Not until he appeared 
had anyone an idea of what it was 
possible to make the bat do. 

I do not for a moment suppose that if 
in the making of his huge scores ‘‘ W. G.” 
had used only two, or possibly three, 
strokes that the public would have 
gathered in their thousands to watch 
him. The British sight-seeing public 
never has taken kindly to sameness. 
We are too dull ourselves readily to 
forgive dulness in others. We know 
indeed that a couple of eminently skilful 
professional batsmen did much to drive 
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the public out of the Trent Bridge 
ground at Nottingham. Tactically the 
argument was very largely in their 
favour. They reduced batting to some- 
thing of a certainty by declining to take 
any unnecessary risks. The few strokes 
which they permitted themselves were 
safety strokes. It was the kind of thing 
that was interesting to read about and 
talk about but not to see. Or, if you 
did see it once, it did not encourage 
you to see it a second time. 

The taste which the champion en- 
couraged in cricket was the taste which 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of us 
have in everything—cricket included. 
We like to see new things of all sorts; 
we like the best of its kind; we are 
impatient of exact repetition, however 
good the thing in question may be 
when seen first. 

Then, ere the champion’s prowess had 
waned, we had Ranjitsinhji, G. L. 
Jessop, and Victor Trumper. It was 
partly because no one could foretell 
what any of them would do that they 
engaged our rapt attention, but chiefly 
because we knew that the strokes they 
made no others save themselves could 
make. 

It is idle to pretend that the public 
are to blame because they do not greatly 
appreciate the distinctly monotonous 
first-class cricket to which nowadays 
there is so little exception. 

In this age of increasing counter 
attractions the public are inclined to 
demand more of first-class players—not 
less. 

Is the standard of first-class cricket 
higher or lower than it was ten or 
twelve years ago? That is a very 
difficult question to answer in a single 
word, though if pressed to thus answer 
it I should be inclined to say “ lower.” 

I am thinking chiefly of batting. It is, 
I fear, incontestable that bowling is not 
as good as it used to be, and I should like 
to quote a very valuable opinion in 
regard to that contention. Ranjitsinhji 
played for the last time regularly in 1904. 
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In 1908 he returned to this country after 
four years spent in India. He was then 
very appreciably an older man in every 
way, and he knew it. He was in fact 
extremely doubtful if he was good 
enough for a first-class county eleven. 
I strongly disagreed with him and told 
him so. Almost immediately he made 
a hundred runs. I congratulated him. 
“Ah,” said he, “that’s only the 
Brighton wicket.’ He followed that 
with a greater effort at Lord’s. A few 
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was badly injured and he nearly always 
batted in pain. But he more than held 
his own, played some three-figure innings, 
and was near the top of the list when the 
season was over. 

I hardly think that any cricketer of 
experience will seriously contend that 
the last few years have given us any 
great bowlers. F. R. Foster was a 
welcome find, and Barnes—certainly one 
of the greatest bowlers ever seen— 
retains his form. Vogler, the most 
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minutes after it was over I asked him 
what he thought about himself? But 
he was not at all inclined to admit that 
he was in his old form. He was sur- 
prised, he told me, beyond measure at 
the depreciation in quality of English 
bowling. 

Again four years passed, and again 
he returned here to play cricket. It was 
a wet season, he was much heavier 
stiffer and slower on his feet in 1912 
than he was in 1908. Moreover his wrist 


deadly of all the googly-men, had un- 
fortunately a short career. There are a 
few others, but the list is not a long one, 
and it will not compare with the list 
which began with, let us say, F. R. 
Spofforth and ended, I fear, with poor 


Tom Richardson. Those two names 
especially suggest the glories of the past. 
Where is the fast bowler now ? An echo 
answers ‘‘ where ”’ ? 

Much more difficult is it to compare 


past and present batting. We may, 


if 
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however, admit that we have at least 
eight men nowadays in a county eleven 
who rank as batsmen where formerly 
we only had four or five. But when we 
come to make comparisons we shall 
most of us differ as to the standard to 
be used. Is a batsman to be judged 
mainly, if not solely, by his capacity to 
avoid defeat? Has he not a positive 
as well as a negative obligation ? 

It cannot be too often urged that 
batting is the art of making runs in a 
given time. Consequently the man who 
wastes valuable time must have some 
bad marks for sins of omission. 

It is often said—and I fear with much 
truth—that style is now out of fashion. 
Style does not mean flourish. It is hard 
to define exactly what it does mean ; 
but it certainly suggests distinctiveness 
of method and the making of strokes. 
If that be so, it is incontestable that 
style is less seen now than formerly. 

Here is a simple test. Take Wisden’s 
Almanacks for, say, 1900 and 1913 


respectively, and read in each the first 


fifty names on the batting list. In the 
1900 list it will be the exception rather 
than the rule when you read the name 
of a man who is not connected in your 
memory with a style of his own and with 
certain strokes of his own. The converse 
will be found to be the case when you 
apply that test to the list of 1913. 

So we get back to this question of 
sameness in batting, that sameness 
which, in my view, is chiefly responsible 
for the public apathy. 

I suppose the expression “ brilliant 
sameness’”’ is a negation in terms ; but 
still I do not think that mere fast scoring 
is what crowdsdemand. The man in the 
crowd knows more than the expert is 
apt to think he knows. I remember a 
certain very dull day at Lord’s. Each 
side made more than 300 runs on that 
occasion. But there was very little 
cheering. The crowd knew quite well 
that bad-length bowling was the cause 
of the frequency of the boundary hit. 
They preserved a sad silence, and, as 
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one of them said: “It’s a lovely day 
and too hot for moving about. We may 
as well sit here as anywhere.” 

Certainly it never has been the custom 
to call a man a great batsman who had 
scarcely any strokes at his command. 
Yet the modern spectator may watch a 
full day’s cricket and see put in use 
hardly any of these strokes which were 
once held to be the hall mark of the 
first-class batsman. It may be that the 
modern batsman appraises more exactly 
than his predecessor the tactical value of 
a situation. He does not—he will 
perhaps tell you—court brilliant failure. 
He will not be butchered to make a 
Roman holiday. 

At the same time his contempt for 
what is called exhibitionary cricket is 
not deserved, and it arises from a 
misapprehension. If the modern bats- 
man lays claim to have advanced, why 
may not the modern spectator have done 
likewise ? Does the latter only want to 
see the ball hit “ blocmin’ high, and 
bloomin’ hard, and bloomin’ often ”’ ? 
I trow not. My own belief is that he 
especially wants to see these experts 
make the strokes which he cannot make 
himself, and to witness things done which 
he and his colleagues in the local club 
cannot do. He perhaps watches for 
hours a man who does practically only 
one or two things. He plays back 
almost invariably (for bowling nowadays 
is generally inclined to be a shade under 
a good length) and waits for the more 
than ordinarily short-pitched ball. This 
he puts to the on for two, three, or 
four runs. 

The policy favoured may be—often 
is—sound enough tactically, but ¥ it 
scarcely impresses upon the spectator 
the idea that he is watching a great 
batsman perform. And, when all is said 
and done, it is from the spectacular 
point of view distinctly dull. 

I am speaking mainly of batting, 
because, as I say, it is batting which 
always must make the really popular 
appeal. It cannot be otherwise. So we 
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arrive at the conclusion—the rather 
discouraging conclusion—that batting 
now is much less enterprising than it 
was in bygone days. Consequently it 
is less definitely effective; for to do 
you must try. It is doubly unfortunate 
that this period of negative batting policy 
and comparative indistinctiveness should 
be coincident with an admitted deteriora- 
tion in the standard of bowling. The 
batting of to-day ought to give us, we 
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beautiful day a first-class cricket ground 
has an automatic attraction to the man 
who has sixpence to spend and is by 
nature more inclined to see someone else 
do something than to do anything 
himself. He can gratify his natural 
inclination at the cost of less than a 
penny an hour. 

Also more up-to-date administration 
can at least do this much—it can refrain 
from frightening away those who are 
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feel, more, not less, than the batting of 
yesterday. 

I wish I could be optimistic enough to 
think that a little fine weather is all that 
is wanted to set the turnstiles of county 
grounds clicking merrily. Fine weather, 
I admit, is an essential whatever be the 
methods of your batsmen ; but I cannot 
admit the converse—namely, that, with 
things as they are, fine weather will 
mean fine crowds. Of course on a 


satisfied with the actual play as it is 
but who are not prepared to be treated 
worse as spectators of cricket than they 
are as spectators of any other public 
performance. 

But, after all, what is generally under- 
stood as a “ good show”’ is the only 
thing that will command a good public. 
Cricket—first-class cricket—need not die. 
But to make it live—bald as this state- 
ment looks in print—you must put new 
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life into it. And we all know what the 
word “ life’? means in reference to a 
game. 

Rugby football gives us a _ most 
encouraging analogy. That game, we 
were convinced, only a few years ago 
was actually at the point of death, and 
we were already arranging to bury it 
elaborately but without honour. Sud- 
denly the New Zealanders came here, 
and, more satisfactory still, Mr. Adrian 
Stoop waved his Harlequin wand. Rugby 
football was then being talked to death 
by well-intentioned people who began all 
their teaching with the word “ don’t.” 
Then just in the nick of time, when the 
New Zealanders had caused Rugby 
football to recover a little of its old 
standing in the Press, Adrian Stoop 
preached, by example, his doctrine of 
“do.” The reformer was, of course, 


fiercely assailed. But he won, and not 
the least noticeable result of his victory 
is the fact that the Harlequins are now 
frequently beaten at their own game. 


Still “do” has gained the day, and 
the demand for seats (expensive seats 
too) at the big Rugby matches is now 
greater than the supply. Life, pace, 
brightness, supreme endeavour, the 
achieving of the unexpected methods— 
that is what the new Rugby football 
means. And, as it means that, its 
converts are made by the thousand. 
One further word in the matter of 
this football analogy. It is not the 
so-called ignorant man in the street 
who loves this “ spectacular ’’ football. 
That fact is proved by the simple details 
of the ticket selling. If this indeed be 
“spectacular football that all sorts 
and conditions of men and women now 
flock to see, by all means let us have 
some “‘ spectacular ”’ cricket. 

We need in first-class cricket what we 
needed in first-class football: Life, pace, 
brightness, supreme endeavour, the 
achieving of the unexpected by un- 
expected methods. 

How is it to be done? Well, in the 
first place there must, I think, be a 
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change of attitude in the powers that 
be—that is to say, by all big committees 
which control county cricket clubs. One 
change they have already been compelled 
to make. They have been obliged to 
say to the public, “ Please come in” 
instead of “ Take it or leave it.” The 
other change I advocate is, I maintain, 
a corollary of the first. They must say 
to the players “‘ do ”’ instead of ‘‘ don’t.”’ 
For it is the successful preaching of 
“don’t” which has brought cricket to 
the sickbed so recently vacated by 
Rugby football. 

I advocate no wild system of gambling 
in batting, but I do say that risk is not 
merely one of the charms of the game 
but a vital tactical necessity of it. I 
admit the splendid work done by 
teachers of cricket in public schools, on 
county grounds, and elsewhere. That 
teaching—the essence of which is to 
“get the youth out of bad habits ’’— 
turns ninety very moderate batsmen into 
distinctly good batsmen. But it wili 
always be inclined to kill the one boy 
who is a natural genius. I have named 
in this paper four batsmen of genius— 
W. G. Grace, Ranjitsinhji, Victor 
Trumper and G. L. Jessop. Not one of 
them was subjected to severely corrective 
treatment at the impressionable age. 

I am not the only one who doubts 
whether any of the four would have got 
his colours at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
or Marlborough. Or, to put it ancther 
way, those special strekes (indefensible 
by academic argument and erring against 
the all-powerful law of precedent) which 
have placed them on pinnacles of fame 
would have been coached out of them 
ere they got their colours. All I ask is 
more patience and indulgence to the 
young man who “ does.” There is no 
royal road to success in batting. There 
is no royal road to success in anything. 
The most hide bound institution in the 
world is the British Army, and one of 
its most inexorable maxims is that to 
be a General you must have its own very 
special training. Yet I wonder how 
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many people know that one command 
of great importance (namely, at Alder- 
shot) is held by a man who has never 
been in the British Army, but has led a 
civilian’s life in New Zealand. He has 
never served in the regulars except as a 
General. The brilliant soldier to whom 
I allude is Brigadier-General Davies. 
Yet soldiers of all ranks are as agreed 
about his merits as cricketers of all sorts 
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the bat to be able to make the other side 
a present in advance of at least forty or 
fifty runs a match. On the other hand, 
a batsman cannot get less than “ duck,” 
so why prefer a negative batsman who 
is not known as an especially fine fields- 
man to a positive batsman who is ? 
Wonderful as I believe the champion 
to have been, I do not for a moment 
think that we have yet reached the 
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are about the merits of the four great 
batsmen I have mentioned. 

It often seems to me that cricket 
committees deliberately run illegitimate, 
while refusing to run legitimate, risks. 
Why deliberately include in your side 
a lazy or a bad fieldsman ? Nothing is 
more a matter of fact and less a matter 
of opinion than whether this or that man 
is a good or a bad fieldsman. 
should be a stupendous performer with 


A man - 


maximum in batting; and I feel even, 
more confident that we have by no 
means reached it in bowling. How shall 
we improve ? I cannot say. Who could 
foresee ‘‘ W. G.” or “ Ranji”? Who 
could foretell the googlie”? But 
these are certainly not the days for what 
I fancy the wet bob calls resting on your 
oars. 

It doubtless rather smacks of paradox 
to bemoan what are called the old days 
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while clamouring for something new. 
Yet is this paradox more apparent than 
real. It was the continual infusion 
of the new that made the old (or the 
older) days what they were. Not only 
the public and the Press but also the 
other players combined against the man 
or men whose admitted object in batting 
was merely not to get out. A very long 
time back, it is true, there was a good 
tactical reason for a period of strictly 
negative batting. With only two or 
three real bowlers against you, you soon 
tired them out. Then came the time to 
flog the bad bowling. 

But no good captain nowadays allows 
his best bowlers to be tired out early in 
the proceedings, and a county eleven 
never has fewer than five (generally more) 
men who can bowl. However, I go 
further than that. This age no longer 


regards it as the height of skili to do 
well when the conditions of contest have 
become easy for you. 

Was it not supposed to be the best 


ball Haigh ever bowled which Victor 
Trumper sent on to the square leg 
scoring board at Lord’s ? 

No; so far as the British public are 
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concerned, masterly inactivity is hope- 
lessly obsolete. Politics is admittedly a 
game in which extreme caution is 
necessary. Yet if the statesman who 
proclaimed his motto to be “ wait and 
see,’’ met, in consequence, with derision, 
why should a batsman setting out to 
win a time-limited match be offended if 
Policeman John Bull bids him “‘ move 
on.”’ 

In his classic contribution to the 
Badminton Library, now some thirty 
years old, Mr. A. G. Steel said that the 
bat was given to us for the purpose of 
striking the ball. In proportion as bats- 
men practically recognise the truth of 
that axiom will the glory return to 
first-class cricket. To be masterly ; 
that is what is wanted. “I put them 
where I like, and Dr. Grace puts them 
where he likes.” What the champion 
did, according to the great bowler’s 
testimony, is the ideal batting. But 
because we cannot attain the champion’s 
success that is no reason we should lower 
the standard he set up. A big public is 
ready to support by its presence the 
batsman who deals in masterly style 
with the best of bowling. 
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BY ERNEST HJERTBERG 


[Mr. Hjertberg first applied himself to running in 1883 in the United States, and his reputation 
has been steadily growing. He excelled in races varying from ‘‘ 880 yards to 8 hours’’, to use 
his own words, and his name became famous in athletic circles. For eight years he was captain 
of the New Jersey Athletic Club, leaving finally to coach the famous Knickerbocker Athletic Club. 
Under his guidance this team administered to the New York Athletic Club the first defeat they 
had suffered for 25 years. Mr. Hjertberg next coached the University of Columbia Track Team 
and to him their unprecedented successes must be attributed. Afterwards he took charge of the 
Irish-American Club. By this time the majority of American athletics had been under his tuition. 

His highest success was reached, however, in 1910, when the Swedish Government made him 
an offer to coach their national team for the Olympic Games in 1912. The result of this appointment, 
it will be remembered, was that Sweden finished a long way ahead of all except America and Finland, 
and even America’s success can undoubtedly be traced to the grounding given by Mr. Hjertberg in 


his earlier life. 


MASSAGE AND ITS MEANING. 


There are many different methods of 
giving massage, but for athletes in 
general the fundamental principle is not 


to have it given too hard. The 
hardness of the massage depends on the 
individual to a certain degree, both as 
regards the strength of the athlete and 
the amount of massage required. 

The object of massage is to send the 
blood back towards the heart and away 
from the parts where the tension has been 
during training. Massage is specially 
important for athletes, because by its 
means the muscles are loosened and they 
become softer and more pliant. It 
also brings warmth back into the body 
and muscles. 

All massage for athletes should at first 
be very light and only to such a degree 
as to warm the body. After having 
taken massage for a while its strength 
can be increased, but it should never be 
given too hard. As I have already said, 
you should always see that you get 
this treatment at once after your cold 
bath, for by massaging the body after 


Such is the authority, the second of whose articles appears below.]—ED. 


bathing the blood comes into circulation 
more freely, and you will grow warm 
more quickly. It also prevents colds 
and stiffness of the muscles after bathing. 
It also gives the athlete more staying 
power. 

Those who train all the year round 
need very little massage. Only in the 
event of your beginning to feel that your 
muscles are hardening and becoming less 
pliant will you require it to bring you 
into your best form again. 

Persons who train merely as a pastime, 
and not with the thought of taking part 
in athletic competitions, can just as well 
give themselves the massage that is 
needed. Every athlete who trains with 
the idea of competing should receive the 
treatment from some competent hand. 
It is of the greatest importance that 
the massage is given in the right manner, 
as otherwise it does not help at all and 
may even be harmful. If you have a 
strained muscle tendon, or the like, you 
should first massage the surrounding 
muscles and then go on to the affected 
part and give that massage, which at 
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first must be very light. The best thing 
to do is to place some hot fomentations 
on the strained muscle to open the pores 
of the skin, when the swelling and the pain 
will disappear. After this you can begin 
to massage the muscle with some good 
liniment. When massaging the back, 
stomach, and breast it is always best to 
use two hands. 

Everyone who receives massage must 
always take care that it is not 
given so strongly as to break the 
skin. The reason for not using the 
liniment during the regular massage 
treatment is that it is so strong that it 
would, no doubt, tear the skin. 

After training one should have the 
whole of the body massaged, lying 
at full length on a bench, or the like— 
the best thing to use are the so-called 
““ massage-benches,’’ but these are not 
found everywhere, and in such cases one 
can use an ordinary bench. The head 
should have some support to serve as a 
pillow—a coat, or the like, will do very 
well for this. You should always see that 
those parts of the body that are not being 
massaged are well covered with a quilt, 
coat, or some other wrap. Even if 
it is very warm in the room one should 
have this covering, as then one is not 
exposed to catching colds. Those parts 


of the body which have been massaged — 


and have remained uncovered can easily 
induce a cold. 

It is best for the masseur to begin with 
the legs. The foot should first be taken, 
then the ankle, and then the leg from 
the knee downwards. The muscles of 
the knee should be massaged carefully 
and thoroughly, as these are muscles 
most used in training for running, as 
well as jumping and throwing. After 
the knee is finished the rest of the leg 
should be taken and then the thigh. 

When the legs are finished the arms 
can be taken, beginning with the hands 
and working upwards in the same way 
as with the legs. 

When massage is given on the back 
more force can be used, as the muscles 
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there are bigger and stronger and the 
skin is thicker there too. 

Everyone that has been well massaged 
has certainly noticed the good effect that 
it has had on the various parts of the 
body. By its means the blood is made 
to circulate in all parts of the body, the 
sensation of fatigue disappears, and a 
general feeling of health is observed. 
Massage restores the natural heat of the 
body too. 

One can also take massage before 
competing. This should be much lighter 
than that taken after competing. The 
reason of it is to warm the muscles and 
to make them soft and pliable. Do not 
take hard massage before competing, as 
this only tires the muscles instead of 
strengthening them. Massage often acts 
on the muscles as training does. An 
athlete who, for one reason or another, 
is obliged to cease training can keep in 
form by means of good thorough massage 
every day. 

I shall make a summary of this chapter 
as follows :— 

(1) Always try to find another person 
to give you massage. 

(2) Never give massage too hard. It 
is best to study one’s constitution so as 
to see how much you need and of what 
strength. 

(3) Always put a blanket or some 
wrapping around you to keep that part 
of the body warm that is not being 
massaged. This will prevent colds. Even 
if it is very warm in the room where you 
are taking massage you should always 
have something to put over you. 

(4) Always begin the massage lightly, 
but increase the strength by degrees. 

(5) Do not continue so long that you 
feel tired after the treatment. 

(6) Massage must never be given so 
hard that the skin is torn by it. 


THe Diet DurInG TRAINING. 


It is of the greatest importance for 
every athlete who trains systematically 
and who wishes to get into the best 
possible form to diet himself in a most 
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careful manner. Many athletes do not 
think of diet as being so important ; 
but if you are training for the Olympic 
Games or any other important com- 
petition this may be a fatal mistake. 

One cannot lay down a rule that 
will do for every athlete. The question 
of digestion varies with the individual 
just as does the amount of work which 
different athletes require. 

There is one rule that will do for all: 
Do not eat too much or too little, but 
be moderate. 

This is the thing that young people 
find hardest to do when it is a question 
of food. At every meal one should eat 
so much as to satisfy hunger and so that 
one does not feel one has eaten too 
much. 

The greatest care must be taken as 
regards the food itself. In general it is 
best to omit strong spicy disbes from 
the menu and also such as will heat 
the blood. 

I will here mention some of the food- 
stuffs that can be used advantageously 
while training : 

Flesh.—Roast beef, beefsteak with 
onions, but without sharp sauces ; lamb, 
mutton, fowls, and fresh fish but not 
salt. In general, care must be taken that 
the meat is not rich or strongly seasoned. 

Vegetables—Spinach, salads, aspara- 
gus, but without oil or butter ; potatoes 
(baked or boiled), beans, peas, and 
vegetables in general; tomatoes. 

Frut.—Oranges in moderation; 
boiled or roasted apples ; all cooked fruit 
such as pears, figs, etc.; fresh fruit, 
apples, fresh berries. 

Bread.—Soft and warm bread must be 
avoided. The best to eat is toast which 
has not been of bread too hard before 
toasting. Boiled eggs and omelettes are 
good. 

As I have already said, it is very 
harmful to use seasonings to any extent. 
Omit, therefore, vinegar, mustard, too 
much salt, etc. 

Do not drink more water than you 
really need if you want to reduce weight. 
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Always remember to eat slowly and 
masticate thoroughly. Bad health arises 
more often because you eat too much 
than because you eat too little. 

It is best to eat fruit at breakfast time, 
when it should always be the first course. 

All vegetables such as_ potatoes, 
turnips, etc., must always be well boiled 
or cooked. 

Among the aforesaid, eggs are the best 
training food. They are good whether 
boiled, fried, or combined with other 
foods. Sugar should not be eaten more 
than is necessary, but it can be used, of 
course, in coffee, tea, etc. . 

Butter, too, should only “be eaten in 
strict moderation. Of course, if you need 
butter and you feel that it helps you, 
you should not leave off eating it as it 
no doubt does help some people. Many 
coaches forbid their athletes to eat 
butter, but this I do not think is reason- 
able as it always depends on what the 
athlete is used to. 

Vegetables is general are very useful 
and helpful in training because they are 
easily digested. A training diet of 
nothing but vegetables I would not 
recommend. On questioning various 
athletes I have found that most of them 
are not vegetarians. Of course there are 
many who have shown that a vegetarian 
diet does not mean that one cannot 
become a good athlete. But such men 
are in a great minority as compared 
with those that eat meat. 

An athlete should not eat any sweet 
things, such as cakes, pastry, candies, etc. 
Such stuff does the body little good, 
and as this is the case it is best to abstain 
from it altogether. 

A person who is in very hard training 
can drink a lot of water if he needs it. 
Hard training makes the body very dry, 
As I have already said, it is best for a 
person who is in training not to drink 
more water than is necessary in case he 
has a tendency to become fat. 

For athletes the best rule is in regard 
to water, ‘‘ Drink as much as is needed 
to satisfy your thirst, but no more.” 
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If you are used to drinking water when it 
is not needed it is best that you stop 
this at once. 

Water or drinks in general should not 
be taken before competing or training, 
except that a mouthful of water before 
competing if you feel dry in your mouth 
is not a bad thing. This condition 
comes often from nervousness. 

Tea is a very useful drink for athletes, 
but you should always see that it is not 
too strong. It is best to go without 
coffee. If you are, however, used to 
taking it you can continue to do so, but 
then it is wise to limit yourself to one or, 
at the most, two cups a day. Chocolate 
is a very wholesome drink for all 
athletes, and it is never harmful, 
although somewhat fattening. 

In earlier times the rules of training 
were quite different from what they are 
now. If a person who trained twenty 
years ago could see how this is carried on 
now he would no doubt think that our 
way is really absurd. He would say 
that he could never accomplish anything 
if he trained in our way. Some time ago 
it was forbidden to drink any more than 
was necessary to hold body and soul 
together. All food-stuffs which were 
composed of any fatty substances were 
absolutely forbidden for every athlete. 
All the training tended to lighten the 
body as much as possible. They trained 
much more severely then than now, and 
there were very many persons who 
could not hold out any length of time 
with such a preparation. The athletes 
in those times were also more like 
skeletons than the up-to-date open-air 
athlete of to-day. The way of living 
was many times more Spartan than the 
way the athletes of to-day live. 


SLEEP. 


Rest and sleep are two of the most 
important factors in training. There is 
nothing so useful for athletes as sleep, 
both for those who train for matches 
and those that train only to keep the 
body in good condition. 
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The number of hours of sleep required 
depends on the individual. Some people 
need only seven or eight hours, others, 
especially young persons, need eight or 
nine hours. Young people require more 
sleep than older persons because the 
body grows faster before the age of 
twenty than afterwards. There is an 
old saying that one hour’s sleep before 
midnight is worth two hours after. 

Whether this is true or not I leave 
unsaid ; but every athlete should be in 
bed before 10-30 p.m. Sleep is the best 
form of rest, and while one is sleeping 
one regains the strength lost during the 
previous day. 

Every athlete should accustom himself 
to going to bed early and at a fixed 
time. Those who are in hard training 
should always try to have their bedroom 
so situated that no noise from the street 
can disturb them. If you can enjoy a 
calm and untroubled sleep you will get 
double the good out of it that you 
would do if you woke suddenly in the 
middle of the night from a noise in the 
street, even though you fell asleep again 
at once. As soon as you are in bed you 
should try to forget everything that has 
happened during the day, and do not 
think over your results as compared with 
those of other competitors. Such 
thoughts will act on your nerves and 
prevent your sleeping, and, if you do 
get any sleep under these conditions, it 
will certainly not do you much good. 
The best thing to do is to try to get 
into a state of complete repose, every 
part of the body resting perfectly, and 
thoroughly relaxed. 

You should also try to accustom 
yourself to sleeping on your right side. 
If you sleep on your left side the work of 
the heart will be increased, which is a 
thing athletes must avoid if they are 
training seriously. It may be difficult 
to do if you are accustomed to sleeping 
on the left side, but you will soon get 
used to the change. 

You should also accustom yourself 
to breathing through the nose while 
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sleeping. This should be done for two 
reasons. First, the air will be cleansed 
from the dust, etc, if it first passes 
through the nose before being taken into 
the lungs. Secondly, the temperature of 
the air will be modified by passing through 
the nose first. You will also notice that 
you have not that nasty taste in the 
mouth that comes from sleeping with 
the mouth open. Those who are not 
used to going to bed at a fixed hour 
should begin at least one month before 
beginning training. 

If you go to bed during training at 
10-30 p.m. and get up at 6 or 7 a.m. 
you can always be sure of sleeping well 
every night—and when you are in hard 
training the body needs this kind of 
regular rest. A good night’s sleep is 
always ruined if you try to take “ forty 
winks ” in the afternoon. If you are in 
good condition you will not need to sleep 
during the course of the day. 

If you feel sleepy in the middle of the 
day during hard training, it is often 
caused by the fact that you have eaten 
too much or that you have become 
overstrained. 

The room that you sleep in should be 
kept very clean and should be aired 
thoroughly every day. Nothing can be 
worse than to sleep in a room that is full 
of tobacco smoke, or that has not been 
aired at all. You should also see that 
there are not any dirt-concealers, such 
as thick and heavy curtains, rugs, etc. 

Regular and continuous sleep, there- 
fore, is absolutely essential. Every 
athlete who has taken part in contests, 
knows of what importance it is for 
bringing him into good condition. 

One night’s sleeplessness will often 
make you lose your form for the whole 
of the next day. There are many athletes 
who never can sleep the night before a 
meeting, thus they never attain the 
results they have reached during training, 
and only much energy can bring them on 
a level with the best man. 

Sedatives should never be used to 
induce sleep. Natural slumber is the 
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only thing that will help you in training. 
By means of a sedative, it is true, you 
will be able to sleep calmly ; but the day 
after you will be dull and without energy 
and not as you would have been had you 
been in health and enjoyed a good 
natural sleep. 


THE Jump. 


THERE are many different styles in the 
high jump, but practically speaking they 
are all based on the same chief principle, 
although different jumpers have elabo- 
rated them in different ways, and have 
developed them more or less completely. 

The chief thing is, of course, to 
reach the greatest possible height with 
the least possible expenditure of strength. 
This end can be obtained only by means 
of a technique that has been elaborated 
to the most minute detail. 

It is specially as regards the high jump 
that one can speak about more or less 
natural gifts for the art. There are 
jumpers who, during the course of a 
single season, have been able to attain 
astonishing results, while others with 
just as much training have needed 
perhaps several years in order to reach 
the same height. 

When training for the high jump one 
should exercise the body as a whole, so 
that one obtains complete command of 
every movement. 

The preparatory training, therefore, 
must consist of all manner of gymnastic 
exercises, the special aim of which is to 
give elasticity to the muscles and 
speed to the movements. During the 
winter months heel and toe exercises 
should be used to strengthen the 
complete system. But, as I have said, 
it is not only the legs that require 
thorough training. The upper part of 
the body must also be exercised, for in a 
high jump the muscles of the trunk, 
those of the abdomen especially, work 
as well as those of the legs. 

In the high jump the first thing is, of 
course, to be able to throw up that leg 
that is not used for the spring as high as 
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possible, and to be able to separate the 
legs as widely as possible. It is, 
therefore, of great importance to have 
exercises in kicking high with that leg 
which is not used for the spring. During 
these exercises special attention should 
be paid to separate the legs as widely as 
possible, and to get the leg one is kicking 
with as high up in the air as possible. 
This will be brought into practical 
use later on, both in jumping from the 
side and in jumping from the front. 

When training indoors ordinary rubber 
shoes should be used, but in order to 
protect the heel from dangerous shocks 
a rubber sponge should be placed in the 
back part of the shoe. 

While training one should not try to 
jump as high as one can, at least not 
more than a couple of times each week. 
When not training for some special 
event, one can oftener attempt to clear 
the greatest possible height. The bar 
should then be raised gradually, and as 
long as you find that you keep your form 
and style while jumping; when you 
have reached such a height that you 
cannot clear it in the correct style after 
three attempts, it should be lowered. 
In the high jump it is often difficult to 
realise this loss of form, and it is there- 
fore of great value to have a companion 
who is also training and can see when 
his friend’s form is deteriorating. It is, 
of course, of the greatest importance 
during training always to preserve the 
correct style. 

Naturally one must attempt the 
greater heights sometimes, even if the 
bar be displaced now and then. For if 
one never practises, the habit of clearing 
the bar will never be acquired, and it is 
custom that in a competition is of 
decisive importance. 

The most essential thing in the high 
jump is the spring upwards. On this 
depends whether the jump will succeed, 
i.c., Whether one can clear the height. 
In this spring the first thing is to put 
the heel on the ground, after which one 
should from the heel rise on the toes at 
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the last moment, deriving strength from 
the very tips of the toes themselves. The 
arms should be used to facilitate the leap 
by being swung upwards. 

The run should not be taken too fast, 
but the steps must be elastic, powerful, 
and brisk. If the run is taken at too 
great a pace the body will have a 
tendency to go on in advance as well 
as only upwards. As regards distance, 
between seven and ten yards is sufficient. 
This will enable the athlete to acquire 
the necessary speed. If one takes too 
long a run the control over the body can 
be easily lost. In the high jump there 
are two different ways of making the 
spring; either immediately from the 
front or else from the side. I shall first 
describe the method with the spring 
taken from the side. 

As I have just said, it depends in a 
certain measure on the arms whether 
the jump succeeds or not. The arms 
must be swung upwards at the same time 
that the foot drives the body upwards. 
They will thus work in conjunction with 
the legs. The arms aid the jump in a 
very high degree. But the jumper 
should not try to use his arms violently, 
for then the body will be brought up too 
straight, and in the position in which the 
jumper will then find himself it will be 
impossible to draw the legs up 
sufficiently. I mention this point of 
arm action with some reluctance, as the 
jumper may have a_ tendency to 
exaggerate the movement. After some 
practice little attention need be paid to 
the arms, which will begin to perform 
their function naturally. Much training 
is required in order to be able always to 
put the foot at the right distance from 
the bar when the spring is made. It 
should be as near to the bar as possible, 
for if the foot be not brought close to 
the bar, in order to be able to clear the 
height, it will be necessary to jump 
considerably higher than would other- 
wise be the case, because strength is 
needed to throw the body sufficiently 
far forward. If in jumping the foot be 
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placed too far’from the bar, form and 
style in the jump are always in danger. 
The leg that in the spring comes nearest 
the bar very often strikes it before the 
jump is completed, and the result is 
failure. 

The run should be elastic and 
confident, the body under control during 
the whole of it, and also somewhat bent 
forward. At the last moment, and just 
at the spring, all one’s energy and 
strength must be collected in order to 
get a good push off from the foot. If, 
for example, the spring be made with 
the left foot, then, immediately after 
that foot has been put on the ground, 
the right leg should be thrown upwards, 
and must pass the bar while the body is 
turned half towards the bar. 

The style in a high jump with a spring 
from the side is, in all its various details, 
as follows. In order to make the 


description clearer and more easily 
understood, let us suppose that the 
spring is taken with the left foot. When 


leaving the ground after the spring, the 
right arm and shoulder must help to turn 
the body to the left, so that the face will 
be towards the bar. At the same moment 
as the arms are thrown up, the head too 
is turned to the left, and in this way the 
body is compelled to turn, so that the 
breast is towards the bar. The right 
leg is stretched out straight. At the 
first movement of the jump the right 
knee is kept somewhat bent, but as soon 
as the leg has passed the bar, it is 
stretched out straight (as noted above), 
while the left leg, with which the spring 
was made, is bent and drawn high up 
close to the body. Just at the moment 
that the seat is right above the bar a 
jerk must be made with the whole of 
the body, ’so that the trunk acquires a 
bow-like form. If this jerk be not made 
at the right instant it is almost impossible 
to clear any great height, for the seat 
will knock the bar off even though the 
legs and the upper part of the body 
happen to be at a considerable height 
above it. If the left leg (on the supposition 
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that the spring is made with the 
left foot) comes too near the bar there 
will not be time to throw the right up 
quickly enough. In consequence of the 
speed the body has acquired by means 
of the run, the leg comes right against 
the bar and the jump is lost. If, in the 
spring, the right leg be extended too 
soon, it can easily touch the bar, and the 
body cannot be twisted as much as 
is necessary in order to maintain perfect 
style in the jump. 

All these details must, of course, be 
executed with great precision, and must 
fit into one another so as to form one 
connected movement which, thus, ought 
to be as follows. 

The run, taken with long, elastic 
steps; the spring, the heel on the 
ground; then rise on the toes; the 
right leg thrown upwards as far as 
possible with a swinging movement ; 
no jerk. All this, while the body kept 
bent slightly forward and the arms 
accompanying the movements of the leg, 
in the upward swing. When the right 
leg has attained its highest point it has 
just passed the bar. At the same 
moment that the right leg is stretched 
strongly downwards (this may bring 
about the jerk mentioned) the body 
must be twisted towards the bar, the 
left leg bent and the left knee drawn in 
towards the breast. Then the body is 
turned still more towards the bar, and 
the left leg is straightened, while the 
arms are carried in one movement 
forwards and upwards, and the jumper 
alights on the same leg that the spring 
was made with. 

It should always be remembered in a 
competition to preserve strength as much 
as possible. Never try, therefore, to 
jump further above the bar than is 
absolutely necessary. Care should be 
taken, moreover, to make the descent 
as near to the bar as possible. 

Another style very much used is to 
jump from a straight run. The technique 
in this manner of jumping necessitates 
making the spring at a greater distance 
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from the bar than when the jump is made 
from the side. For this style, too, there 
is required almost greater control of the 
body than when the spring is made from 
the side, as already described. The 
principal thing in the jump with the 
straight run is to be able to raise that leg 
with which one does not make the spring 
as high up as possible. The legs must 
be thrown so high that they come 
higher than the body, and then a jerk is 
made with them so that the body is 
thrown upwards. Thus, in using this 
style, the body is carried in a bow, and, 
so to say, curls itself over the bar. It is 
of great importance that the swing up 
with the free leg should be made power- 
fully, for it is this swing that has to carry 
the remainder of the body with it 
upwards. 

But, as in the style previously 
described, every portion of the body 
plays a very important part. It must be 
observed that the take-off leg is brought 
up to the free leg as the latter is about 
to be jerked out, and the two then move 
together. 

The leg with which the spring is made 
should be moved in the same way as 
in the style before described, but 
immediately after the leg has given the 
body the jerk, that leg with which the 
spring has been made should be carried 
together with the free leg, and be 
stretched out more than in the other 
style when the spring is from the side. 

This method ought to be easily 
learned. A number of other styles are 
practised besides those mentioned, but 
there is scarcely any jumper of 
distinction, excepting the Irishman, Con. 
Leahy, who has succeeded in clearing 
any considerable height by means of any 
other style. Con. Leahy has a very 
characteristic way of his own which it 
may be of interest to describe. He 
takes the run a little from the side, and 
after making a powerful spring, draws 
the knees together lifting them as high 
as he can. He thus lies quite huddled 
up over the bar, with his body and his 
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legs in a line. As soon as his legs have 
cleared the bar, he stretches them out 
and flings out his arms. This style is 
easier to learn, but one must have 
exceptionally powerful legs to be able 
to clear any considerable height. The 
difficulty is to be able to keep the legs 
drawn together sufficiently long to avoid 
knocking down the bar. This description 
of jump is not helped in any consider- 
able degree by the movement of the 
body; it is really the legs and arms 
alone that, at the last moment, carry 
the body over the bar. 

A fourth style can also be mentioned. 
It is a very good one, too, and is used by 
many fine jumpers. In technique it 
resembles pretty much an_ ordinary 
standing high jump, and is easy to learn 
for those that are accustomed to jump 
in the old-fashioned way with both run 
and spring from the side. 

After the left foot has been placed on 
the ground for the spring, the right leg 
is thrown upwards with the knee straight 
and is allowed to pass the bar. The left 
leg must hang down in the same way as 
in the standing high jump, and not till 
after the right leg has reached its 
highest point above the bar is the left 
leg thrown upwards too, while, at the 
same time, the right leg is allowed to 
descend on the other side of the bar. 
The only real difference between this 
jump and the old style with the spring 
from the side is that in the one new 
described the body is kept bent forward 
the whole time, and is not thrown 
backwards. The jerk given to the body 
is the same as in the first method spoken 
of. The jump is, therefore, as will be 
seen further on, very similar to the 
standing high jump. 

Finally, I will summarise my advice as 
follows : 

Be frightened by nothing. 

Do not think much about an 
approaching competition. 

Always make a couple of jumps five 
minutes before your turn comes. 

In a competition you should not 
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begin at too low heights, for by so doing 
you only tire yourself, and do not 
possess your full strength when it is 
needed at the greater heights. 

Always have a blanket or some other 
covering to wrap round you while you 
wait between your turns. If you are 
stiff in the legs soften the muscles by 
moving your legs about. 

Always try to find the smoothest and 
firmest ground for the spring, so that you 
will not run the risk of missing in the 
spring itself by slipping, or by coming 
on such loose ground that you cannot 
get a good foothold. 

Always see that your shoes fit the foot 
properly ; they must not be laced so 
tightly, however, so that the blood is 
prevented from circulating. 

Do not use more strength and energy 
in each jump than is necessary. Always 
try to have every part of your body 
under perfect control. While training 
always try to make the spring as near 
to the bar as possible. 


Always try, likewise, to make the 
spring in the same way on every occasion. 
The run, as said before, should be 
elastic and powerful; still, the speed 
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must not be so great that it hinders the 
body from coming as high as possible. 
Do not take a run by means of short 
hops. 

While training find out the length of 
the run you require, and always 
endeavour to make the steps in the run 
an equal length. 

Be careful not to have the last step 
too long, otherwise one can easily lose 
control over the body at the last moment 
of the jump. 

If the jump is made against a strong 
wind, the length of the run must be 
shortened somewhat. 

Always carefully measure the length 
of the run. 

Never jump if you find that the run is 
not satisfactory ; go back to the start 
and take a fresh run if you find that the 
first is not going well. 


Be careful to collect all your energy 
and will-power before beginning the 
run, and never start when you are 
indifferent and depressed. And, last and 
above all, remember that in the spring 
upwards, the foot must strike the ground 
firmly and powerfully. 
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A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY SPORT AND GENERAL PRESS AGENCY 


6 A.M. ASLEEP ON THE DOWNS 


THE FAVOURITE HAS GENTLE EXERCISE 
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BREAKFAST TIME AMONG THE GIPSIES 


STLESH 


9 A.M, ON THE ROAD TO EPSOM 
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II A.M. GIPSIES TURNING CATHERINE WHEELS ON THE ROAD UP TO THE DOWNS 


I2 A.M. COACHES DRIVING UP THE HILL 
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I P.M. THE KING AND QUEEN ARRIVE 


I-IO P.M. THE SCENE FROM THE ROYAL BOX 
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2-45 P.M. JOCKEYS ARRIVE AT THE PADDOCK 


P.M. THE PARADE FOR THE DERBY 
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THE WINNER AFTER THE RACE 


3-30 P.M. 
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OF THE GOURD SHOP 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


“T pon’TtT know very much about the 
rivers in the southern part of the island,”’ 
a friend had said when I discussed with 
him my projected trip to Corsica, “‘ but 
Til tell you what, when you get to 
Ajaccio consult Gian of the gourd shop. 
He’s the finest fisherman I ever met, and 
he knows every inch of the country.” 

So to the gourd shop I betook myself 
a few days after my arrival in the 
charming little town. Its proprietor 
stood in the doorway smoking a long, 
thin cigar, and benevolently contempla- 
ting the ‘‘monde” which strolled up 
and down the sycamore-shaded street. 
A fine-looking old fellow, tall, upright, 
with clean-cut features and long-lashed 
grey eyes looking mildly forth from 
beneath grizzled brows. He stepped 
back a pace and bowed courteously as 
I paused before him. 

““ Monsieur desires 

“‘ For the moment only a little advice,” 
I smiled. ‘“‘ My friend, Monsieur Dalton, 
tells me that you are a fellow-angler, and 
I am in search of information as to the 
possibilities of the rivers towards the 
south, also the best centre for fishing 
them.” 

“But enter, then, monsieur—enter, 
I beg,” he said, with dignified cordiality. 
“Any friend of Monsieur Dalton is a 
friend of mine. Monsieur desires to fish 
the rivers of the south? Then the 
Prunelli, the Taravo, are those which 
will best reward his efforts.” 

“Ts that so? And what place would 
you advise me to put up at?” 

He pondered for some moments, medi- 
tatively stroking his unshaven chin. 
“Monsieur,” at last he said, earnestly, 
“ believe me the best centre is the little 
mountain town of Z The food is 
good, the inn is clean, your fishing- 
ground lies at its door.” 

“Good. Z—— it shall be. And now 

what tackle would you advise ? ” 

“* Monsieur, I will shew you,” he pulled 

out a drawer. ‘“ This fly, see you——”’ 


forthwith we plunged into an engrossing 
discussion of the tastes and idiosyn- 
crasies of the southern trout and the 
methods to be employed for their 
undoing. 

At the close: ‘‘ Monsieur will make the 
journey by carriage ?’”’ Gian suggested. 
“Truly, there is a diligence, but it is 
very uncomfortable. If monsieur takes 
my advice he will have his own carriage.” 

“Much better,’ I agreed. “I'll tell 
the landlord to engage one for to-morrow 
morning. And now I must say au revoir 
—with a thousand thanks for your 
kindness.”’ 

“But not at all, not at all; on the 
contrary, it has been a great pleasure.”’ 
And with mutual bowings and scrapings 
we parted. 

“To Z ?”’ said mine host of the 
Hotel Continental, and his eyebrows rose 
until they met and mingled with his 
grizzled locks. 

“Why not ? Shan’t I be comfortable 
there ?”’ 

“ Oh, as for that ” he shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘“‘ But it is somewhat of a 
wild country. Will monsieur pardon me 
if I ask who recommended it to him as a 
place of residence ? ”’ 

“Gian of the gourd shop.” 

““ Ah—yes—Gian of the gourd shop,” 
the landlord repeated in an even, non- 
commital voice, and his eyes sought the 
far horizon. “‘ Without doubt he knows 
that region well.”’ 

I glanced sharply at the man—there 
was an indefinable something in his 
attitude which struck me as curious. 
However: “ He’s a bit huffy at losing 
my custom,’ I decided, and said, aloud : 
“of course, I shall not be there long. 
You'll see me here again within a fort- 
night, I daresay.” 

Merci, monsieur,” he bowed. Un- 
doubtedly it will give me great pleasure 
to greet monsieur’s safe return ”’—but 
still his eyes avoided mine. After a 
pause: ‘ Then I will order Pierre the 
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cocher to-morrow, is it not ? He who 
drove you yesterday to the Punta. At 
what hour, monsieur ? ”’ 

I considered. The way was long, an 
early start was imperative. ‘‘ At six 
o'clock,” I said. 

But it still wanted a good many 
minutes to that hour when there came a 
tap at my door and Antoine entered to 
announce the arrival of the carriage. 

“What, already!” I cried. ‘“‘ Pierre 
is indeed an early bird.” 

Antoine looked at me doubtfully. 
‘Did monsieur, then, desire Pierre ? ”’ 
he said. ‘ It is not he—in truth I know 
not this cocher. I fear some mistake 
has been made.” 

“Tt does not matter in the least ; 
one cocher will do just as well as 
another.” I hastened my toilette and 
descended. 

Before the entrance stood a rather 
ramshackle caléche. Its horses, however, 
were far and away superior to any I had 
before seen in the island. ‘‘ Look as if 


they might have a turn of speed,” I 
murmured to myself. 

On the box sat the driver—a hunched- 
up figure, muffled to the ears in a 
voluminous cloak ; a battered sombrero 
was pulled well over his eyes. 


““Not Pierre, then ?”’ 
him; ‘ how is this 

“Pardon, monsieur,” came the reply, 
in a high, falsetto squeak, “‘ Pierre has 
to-day a violent attack of fever and 
cannot leave his bed. He has asked me 
to take his place ; I trust that monsieur 
does not object ?”’ 

“* Not in the least. 

“Oui, monsieur. 
u-up !” 

A cataract of whip-cracks, a wild 
scattering of gravel, and the fiery steeds 
were off like a whirlwind. We tore down 
the Cours Grandval. I turned my head 
to glance at the gourd shop. Still 
shuttered. ‘‘ Not such a very early bird 
then, is Gian,’ I said to myself, ‘‘ but 
certainly his customers seem to be!” 
for quite a little crowd of excited-looking 


I addressed 


Now let us start.” 
Hu-up, hu-up, hu- 
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Corsicans were gathered round the closed 
door. 

We wheeled into the Cours Napoléon, 
and here we met and flashed past another 
carriage. Could it possibly be the face 
of Pierre, the cocher, which stared at me 
from the box with eyes of amazed 
reproach ? 

Out through the octroi gates and away 
along the white ribbon of road across the 
lonely Campo del Oro. Still our horses 
galloped ventre-a-terre.” ‘ Hola, 
there, cocher!”’ I cried. ‘‘ Slow down a 
bit. No need to bust along at racing 
pace!” 

But, deaf to my remonstrance, my 
Jehu continued to drive furiously. : 

Not until the lathering brutes were 
breasting the steep ascent of the Cauro 
hills did he draw rein. Then he dropped 
the muffling cloak from his shoulders and 
turning, faced me. 

“Gian of the gourd shop!” I cried, 
in profoundest amaze. 

yes, monsieur,” he smiled upon 
me benevolently. ‘‘ See you, our most 
interesting discussion of la péche awoke 
in me also a great desire to participate 
in the sport. And wherefore not ? Must 
one for ever work and never play ? But, 
see you, monsieur, I have a wife, and she, 
alas ! is of those who would keep a man’s 
nose eternally at the grindstone. So to 
avoid all disputes (if monsieur has the 
misfortune to be a married man he will 
readily understand) I employed a little 
strategy : hired the horses and carriage 
of a friend, and became monsieur’s 
cocher. See you, it is all the same; 
monsieur will pay me, I will pay my 
friend—thus all goes on velvet.” His 
bland, childlike gaze dwelt upon me as 
he poured forth his artless tale. 

I eyed him keenly for a moment, then 
shrugged my shoulders. His domestic 
affairs were nothing to me, and certainly 
it would be an advantage to have a 
companion who knew the lie of the pools 
and the tastes of their inhabitants. 

And so, indeed, I found it. The 
rippling stickles and deep, dark pools 
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recommended by Gian gave excellent 
sport, and each day I returned to my 
well-earned déjeuner with a basket as 
heavy as my heart was light. 

A week passed most agreeably; the 
little inn of Z——-—, though distinctly 
primitive, was clean—the food, though 
simple, was good; the barrier of macchie- 
clad hills and towering rock pinnacles 
shut us in from all fever and fret of the 
outside world. On the eighth morning 
ofmy happy holiday among the mountains 
I quitted my not over downy couch even 
earlier than was my wont, and donning 
the brown corduroy which, a la Corsican 
peasant, I had had made (in truth 
nothing but that stout fabric can resist 
the terrible thorny scrub) I sallied forth 
into the keen, pure air. My destination 
was a little lake in the heart of a pine- 
forest two or three kilométres distant 
from my inn. Hardly more than a pond, 
it was yet reputed to be a favourite 
habitat of the trout ; whether justly or 
no, I intended now to ascertain. 


From the sharp bend where the rough 
track turns the shoulder of the hill, one 
catches a glimpse of the winding road 
leading over many weary kilométies of 
hill and dale, from Ajaccio to Sartene ; 
as I reached it I paused to look down 
upon the lovely panorama of verdure- 


clad land and azure sea. Suddenly my 
eye was caught by a tiny cloud of dust 
rising from the narrow ribbon of highway 
far below. Through the cloud I dimly 
discerned a little company of swiftly 
moving black dots. ‘‘ These people seem 
to be in a hurry,” I murmured, as I 
watched them vanish round a thickly 
wooded knoll. And rejoicing in my own 
freedom from the rush of life, I resumed 
my leisurely walk to the lake. 

A light haze veiled the rays of the now 
risen sun, a tiny breeze just ruffled the 
surface of the water—it was an ideal 
morning for an angler. And before many 
minutes had passed I found that the 
pond fully justified its reputation. In 
great content I fished on; heavier and 
heavier waxed my basket. I had just 
landed a shapely pounder and was 
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delightedly contemplating his admirable 
proportions, when my ear was caught by 
a curious clanking sound from the wood 
behind me. I wheeled sharply and 
peered through the aisles of pine boles— 
all was silent and deserted. ‘‘ Some 
woodman in the distance, I daresay— 
sounds carry far in this clear air,’’ and 
I made another cast. A minute or two 
later I became conscious of an uneasy 
feeling, the indescribable sensation of 
unseen eyes upon me. Into my mind 
rushed all the stories I had heard of 
Corsican banditti. ‘‘ A wild country,” 
my Ajaccio landlord had said. Extremely 
unpleasant if any of these gentry had 
taken it into their heads to hold me up! 
Again I wheeled sharply, and this time 
I was positive I caught a glint of a figure 
slipping hastily behind a_tree-trunk. 
Hardly had the thought flashed across 
my brain when: “ Halte-la! You are 
our prisoner !”’ cried a hoarse voice, and 
before I could draw a breath I was 
staring in speechless amaze along the 
barrels of a score of carbines, all levelled 
at my defenceless person. But not by 
a horde of banditti were the carbines 
aimed—on the contrary, the butt of each 
weapon rested against the blue-clad 
shoulder of a bold gendarme! 

The heavily-moustachioed sergeant 
stepped forward. Allis over,’ he said, 
sternly. “Come with us quietly; it 
will be better for you in the end.” 

*“What—what—but what, then, is 
this ?”’ I gasped. 

At the sound of my voice he started 
and looked at me sharply. Then his lip 
curled with scorn. “In vain these 
tricks, Gian Bolongaro. We have tracked 
you too surely to be now deceived.” 

“Gian Bolongaro! What the devil ?” 
I cried, purple with fury. ‘‘ You thick- 
headed fool, don’t you know an 
Englishman when you see him ? ” 

The men stirred uneasily. But their 
officer maintained his look of contempt. 
“‘ Marche !’’ was his sole reply. 

And march I did, rod over shoulder, 
gendarme on either side. Down the hill 
at a brisk pace—we came to the path 
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which led along its flank to my inn. No 
turning into it—straight downward still. 

“Name of a hundred devils!” I 
bellowed ; “‘ at least let me go and get 
my things together !”’ 

“Pas st béte” replied the sergeant, 
with an air of owlish wisdom, “‘ too many 
of your friends about there, mon ami. 
Marche!” 

Iglaredathim. Then: “ Allright, my 
blithe bird,” I said to myself. ‘‘ Your 
big ears will ring with this, before all is 
done! Of course, I see your mistake, 
but Gian of the gourd shop, whatever 
his crime, shall go free for ever and a 
day before I raise a finger to help you, 
you pig-headed ass!” 

We reached the bottom of the hill and 
the waiting horses. ‘‘ Mount !”’ shouted 
my friend—and I did. My escort closed 
in; at a brisk trot we were off along the 
dusty road. Here and there we passed 
a rough bergerie or a little wayside inn ; 
their inhabitants rushed to their door- 
ways, and I am bound to say that in 
every case their commiserating looks 
were for me, their blackest scowls for 
my captors. 

We had been going for an hour or so 
when “‘ Halte!”’ rang out, and we drew 
rein beside a granite obelisk erected by 
the wayside. Motionless in their saddles, 
the gendarmes waited. 

Pourquot donc I murmured to a 
friendly-looking fellow beside me. 

“The arrondissement of Sartene ends 
here,”’ he replied in a cautious whisper ; 
“now we give you over to the gendarmes 
of Ajaccio.” 

“You made pretty sure of your 
capture, then?” 

He shrugged his_ shoulders. 

At last the beat of horses’ hoofs, the 
clank of accoutrements. Round a sharp 
angle of the road dashed the braves of 
Ajaccio. “Splendid! our heartiest 
congratulations ” their leader was 
joyfully beginning, when his eye fell upon 
me. His jaw dropped, the reins slipped 
from his nerveless fingers. 

“But what—which—whom have we 
then here ?” he stuttered. 
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“Who? Who but Gian Bolongaro ? ” 
cried my friend the sergeant. But 
despite his bold words his voice faltered 
and his cheek grew pale. 

“Gian Bolongaro! Name of ten 
thousand little devils! Alas, alas, my 
poor friend, into what terrible pit have 
you not fallen? It is monsieur the 
pécheur Anglais, upon whom you have 
inflicted this unimaginable indignity ! ” 

* * * * * 

“ But what were you after him for ? ” 
Apologies abjectly offered and graciously 
accepted, the sergeants and I were 
smoking the cigarette of peace ere I 
returned to my inn and my interrupted 
péche. 

They shrugged their shoulders. ‘‘ See 
you, monsieur, for a long time there has 
been bad blood between Gian and Pietro 
Colonna. Then a little quarrel over a 
glass of absinthe—voila! out comes 
Gian’s revolver—down drops his man !”’ 

“What! Killed ?” 

“ But assuredly.” 

“Impossible! That benevolent old 
fellow, Gian! Surely it must have been 
an accident ?” 

Again they raised their shoulders to 
their ears. ‘‘ It is, however, monsieur, 
the fifth of such little accidents which 
Gian has encountered.” 

“Good heavens! But what—I don’t 
understand—how then does he come to 
be still in his gourd shop ?”’ 

Their eyebrows disappeared into their 
stubbly hair. “What will you, monsieur? 
Always there are extenuating circum- 


stances ; time passes, things are 
forgotten, Gian returns from the 
mountains—voila!”’ They finished with 


yet a third shrug..... 

Now had Gian planned to drop his 
enemy at the moment when my departure 
into the wilds offered him a swift and 
easy mode of escape, or was it a mere 
coincidence ? The latter, I think. 

But no doubt, when, this spring, I 
return to Ajaccio, I shall ascertain the 
facts from Gian himself as he benevo- 
lently contemplates the passing world 
from the doorway of his gourd shop. 


CAPERCAILZIE ON NEST 


THE HIGH TOPS OF BEN LAWERS 


BY J. CYRIL CROWLEY 


WE feel our pockets and make sure we 
have our pipes, tobacco and matches, 
and the neat little packets of sand- 
wiches, as we lean over the bridge at the 
east end of Loch Tay and gaze on the 
panorama in front. It is the early 
morning of a perfect June day, the long 
slim loch is glimmering blue ahead of 
us, with Drummond Hill rising sheer 
from the water’s edge clothed with 
monster pines and larches, a wealth in 
shades of green; beyond, the snow on 
the cap of the Ben glistens white in the 
rays of the sun, even though midsummer 
is not far away. 

What a charm these high tops have, 
and what pleasures there are in reaching 
them! Every yard of the way is full of 
interest to those who have eyes and 
know how to use them—and ears and 
moses, too. The ideal way is to go alone, 


for you see more and hear more, going 


as you do in silence. It is a pleasant 
tramp for one who is intimate with the 
game birds of the shooting season to 
take in the spring, and visit the home life 
of those who will afford winter sport for 
his gun. Many who shoot, hunt, and 
fish, would barely know their old 
haunts at this time of the year, and 
would be surprised to find dwellers high 
up on the hills which they have not met 
with in the season. We take out our 
glasses, scan the far-away Ben and pick 
out the sheep feeding steadily uphill, a 
sure sign of fine weather. The sheep 
never make a mistake. When you see 
them straggling down from the high 
ground you may be perfectly certain 
that heavy rain, hail, or even snow is 
rapidly approaching. 

To-day the sheep tell us we are in for 
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a fine spell of weather, so we start off on 
our long tramp to pay a round of calls 
on various families and have a look for 
a few choice ferns tucked away under 
some rocks, and a few dwarf mountain 
plants we have marked down; and very 
likely we shall make a fresh acquaintance 
or two before the day is over. 

So we start up Drummond’s moss- 
grown side in the cool shade of the 
mighty pines and beeches, with here and 
there a vast boulder outcropping and 
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there we find the bird is away feeding 
though the morning is well advanced. 
She has but six eggs, a small clutch for a 
“caper’’; grand eggs they are, a rich 
yellow harmonising perfectly with last 
year’s brake. We do not open out the 
nest, for up in the crags above us the 
jackdaws dwell, and many a caper’s egg 
will they get without any assistance 
from us. 

We have another nest marked down 
a little higher up, and if the bird has 
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dripping moisture; giant ferns grow 
beneath ; above the beech fern holds 


sway; in front of us is a sea of 
delicate green. We feel compelled to go 
and have a look at this, for it is a carpet 
of oak-fern ; there are square yards of 
it as high as the knee, green fronds 
daintily balanced on black, wiry stems, 
the most graceful of all our native ferns. 
Not far beyond this carpet there is a 
capercailzie’s nest in a patch of bracken 
which we intend to visit ; when we get 


returned from breakfasting she should 
afford us a splendid view, as there is no 
foliage covering her. We are more 
fortunate this time, for the object 
of our attention is at home. She sits 
under a bare grey rock and shows clear 
against the dark background: a fine 
old caper, wife to the Cock o’ the North, 
a perfect specimen, a wondrous 
mottled back with here and there a white 
feather; we can see the hue of her 
breast, a deep chestnut, almost red, and 
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the rich scarlet by her bill, and such an 
eye, with liquid depths of colour! She 
is getting anxious and we had better 
silently withdraw, for if she flusters off 
the wily jackdaws will be round, and as 
her eggs will be so exposed a tragedy is 
sure to follow. 

>We go to the top of the rough crags 
where the blue-eyed ones dwell, and 
have a peep down upon peaceful 
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calling with that unfailing attraction 
peculiarly its own. 

Again we come to the loch-side, and 
the foot-hills of the Ben open up before 
us. How smooth and green they seem ! 
It must surely be quite a simple walk over 
the green turf. Next we begin the 
steady uphill work, fresh slopes open 
up in front of us, unseen before and 
steeper far than one would think ; anon 
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Kenmore, the home of the Campbells 


for more than a _ thousand years. 
Between a fir and a silver birch we see 
the little village nestling on the loch at 
the foot of Drummond. We have come 
further out of our way than we intended 
and the Ben is still a long way on, so 
down the slope we trudge, passing many 
an object of interest. But the top is 


we cross the tumbling burn by the little 
stone bridge—a good place to call a 
halt and smoke a pipe. 

As we sit on the parapet and bang 
our heels against the rugged side, out 
darts a little black bird, down stream 
he dashes, finally alighting on a boulder 
in mid-stream, whereupon he bobs up 
and down from the knees, a stumpy 
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little person in black, with a white shirt 
front and short thick legs and large feet, 
most grave and solemn. No wonder he 
is grave, for under the arch is his nest, 
his whole wordly belongings—house, 
wife, bairns and all. The house is like 
a big, clumsy wren’s nest wedged in 
between the rough masonry ; he is not 
such an expert architect as some of his 
relatives who build houses far neater, of 
bright green moss, beautifully curved 


and symmetrically domed. It mav 
well be that this is his second brood ot 
the year, as it is late for newly-hatched 
birds. 

Whilst we discuss the pros and cons 
our pipes give out and warn us that 
precious time is being wasted. Next we 
cross a soft piece of marsh where the 
peewits whirl and scream warnings to 
their young, who hide with one accord 
and lie still, obedient to the incessant 
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advisings of their parents; we discover 
one crouching in a reedy tuft and touch 
him gently with a stick to make him 
run; we cannot resist it, such a quaint 
little fellow he is, too long in the leg, 
with a white ring round his neck for all 
the world like an overgrown schoolboy 
in a stick-up collar high enough to cut 
his chin. - 

We move on, mounting steadily up by 
the rattling burn along a deep-cut sheep 


track, nice easy going; at length we 
reach the lower dyke. Here we go 
steadily as if we were stalking a warrant- 
able stag ; without a sound we stealthily 
approach the dyke (stone wall) with bent 
backs, carefully picking each footstep ; 
we flatten ourselves against the stonework 
and gradually raise our eyes above the 
top of the wall, out come the glasses and. 
we sweep the long stretch of boggy 

marsh ; not a sign of life—all is still and | 
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peaceful! Slowly we raise ourselves, head 
and shoulders clear of the wall; with a 
sudden whistle, loud and clear, up jumps 
a curlew: we mark the spot to a yard, 
in a line with a big grey stone on the far 
slope and as far as a little pool glistening 
in the sun. With our eyes glued to the 
spot we make straight for it; we are 
right : four grand eggs, nice and smooth, 
too. We pronounce the verdict “ hard- 
set ’’ and replace them in the nest, points 
outwards, to see if the mother will have 
set her house in order on our return. 
The next thing is to mark the spot, for 
it is easy enough to miss the eggs on that 
bare expanse of marsh, especially as we 
shall approach them from the opposite 
direction ; so we step out fifty yards due 
south and place a large stone on a tuft 
in the marsh atop of which we set a 
piece of the vivid green moss which grows 
around the treacherous bog holes; this 
will bleach white in the sun in a few 
hours and mark the stone for us; with- 
out it one grey stone is very like another. 
Still the mother is calling forth her alarm 
to all the hillside, the ringing whistle 
echoing clearly back from the trees on 
Drummond ; it is wonderful how far a 
curlew’s cry can be heard. 

We push along over the marsh, flushing 
here and there a snipe, probably birds of 
the year hatched on the marsh, for they 
are early nesters. Another step and it 
would have been sudden death for two 
tiny leverets, a few days old, tucked 
away in a tuft of coarse grass almost in 
the water itself. ‘“‘ Brown ones” we 
say as we handle the soft wee mortals 
with little square noses and long whiskers. 
Yes, brown hares! which means we 
have a far cry yet, for we have not 
reached the march of the mountain hare, 
nor have we touched the heather yet. 
Away in front of us, fully a mile ahead, 
is the dark line of heather. We find this 
marsh heavy going, so soft and wet is it, 
which from below looked like good, 
sound, green turf. We move on over 
the broken ground, now partly marsh 
partly heather, and just as we are 
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passing the old ruined cattle byre up 
flusters an old grey hen leaving twelve 
glorious eggs, just like the caper’s only 
smaller and not quite so richly coloured. 
We are in luck to-day, for we have found 
a dipper’s nest and a curlew’s ; nor had 
we a grey hen’s marked down to visit ; 
they are becoming more scarce every 
year, some say the capercailzie are 
driving them out altogether; doubtless 
there is some truth in it. The black 
game frequent the borderland of the 
capercailzie, and no doubt during the 
breeding season the blackcock has to 
beat a hasty retreat in front of the old 
caper cock full of fight. The greyhen is 
a bad mother; one often sees an egg 
exposed to view—an advertisement to 
every passing crow, and when her brood 
is off she will lose a goodly number by 
dragging them about long distances. 

Now we get into our stride over the 
crisp heather, down a little ravine cut out 
by the mountain burn, up the other 
side—up, still up, on to the finest grouse 
moor in Great Britain ; small it may be, 
but the heather is well burned, blaeberry 
grows in great plenty intermingled with 
ling and heath. At length Loch-na-Gaite 
(Loch of the Cat) breaks into view, a 
mountain loch full of small trout. We see 
them rising everywhere; all are very 
small, for the water is far too cold, fed 
as it is from the snow, to allow the fish 
to grow to any size. We skirt the loch 
fully 3,000 feet up and sit beneath the 
rocky top of Ben Lawers, whose frowning 
head shades us from the sun. As weird 
and desolate a spot as can be found, this 
gloomy little loch, a spot full of Gaelic 
myth, tales of long-since-dead chieftains 
seeking shelter in the cairns, tales of 
bloodshed—they were ruthless folks, the 
ancient Highlanders—tales of a stolen 
bride hidden tor months in these rocky 
fastnesses, driven out at last by the stress 
of winter. 

As we sit there an eddy of wind carries 
a strange pungent odour to our nostrils. 
“Fox!” we exclaim. Yes, fox it is, for 
we are not many yards from the deep 
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fox cairns of the Ben, the scene of many 
a fierce battle between a vixen fighting 
with all the abandon of motherhood in 
defence of her young, and the grizled 
little Highland terrier. Even a big hill 
fox must give way before these silent 
little fighters; then, one by one, the 
terrier will carry out the tiny mangled 
corpses. 
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golden plover, one of the dwellers near 
the high tops ; the smartest of the smart, 
with his gold braid and black waistcoat 
and soldierly carriage, he always looks 
the sergeant-major to perfection ; head 
up, chest out, all spick and span. There 
on a little knoll is another, drawn up to 
full height—their characteristic attitude ; 
always do they select a coigne of vantage, 
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Let us come out from the shadows of 
the Ben into the bright sun and forget 
dark tragedies. Once again we face 
the slope ; the snow is not far on now. 
We pass over a bare shoulder and come 
upon a patch of long, stringy grass. A 
long, plaintive whistle arrests our atten- 
tion; there is no mistaking it—the 


and there they stand as still as a man 
on parade, gazing at the intruder, ever 
and again uttering their long, pleading 
whistle. 

We really are in luck to-day, for here 
are his eggs—‘‘ his”’ advisedly, for he 
does all the work; he sits, while she 
flirts away about the high tops, tearing 
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round at terrific speed in circles of a 
mile or more in diameter, occasionally 
sweeping down to see how her husband 
is getting on. He does all in his power 
to attract our attention, doubling off to 
each little hummock, pausing to utter his 
long-drawn “ cease fire’’ ; now he tries 
to lure us away by feigning severe 
spasms, fluttering on the ground, beating 
the grass with his wings ; now he brings 
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At last we are up among the snow 
patches, hollows where the sun’s rays 
only penetrate for a few short minutes 
every day. And now we are treading 
upon the carpet of carpets, the real crisp 
top, the short hard growth found only 
high up, mostly grey lichen and stunted 
plants which scrunch loudly under 
foot ; here and there a granite rock juts 
out of the earth. Suddenly we come 
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on his last act of melodrama, and slowly 
sinks upon his side and raises one wing 
stiff and stark to the sky as motionless 


as death itself. Come along! We will 
let him think that he has won and impart 
some happiness into his warm little 
heart; so off we trudge, carefully scouted 
to beyond the bluff knoll by this little 
actor warrior, supported now by his 
spouse. 


upon a little drama of wild life, one we 
have never before seen or expect to see 
again: we ecspy two beautiful grey- 
mottled ptarmigan on a rock but a few 
feet in advance of us silhouetted clear 
against the blue sky. We stand still as 
the rocks themselves and gaze on these 
tame denizens of the top; they twist 


‘their gamey little heads this way and 


that, then suddenly they drop like 
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stones to the ground—a swish and a 
flap. 

The sight of a lifetime ; once and only 
once can a man expect to have such a 
peep into wild life during his time on 
earth ; so close and in such good light, 
too, everything clear. The haughty 
peregrine had been on the watch; he 
had seen these two “luncheons” on 
the clear sky line, and with a stoop like 
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full on he checked, then the mighty 
upward rush, swift yet dignified, which 
carried him a mere speck in the blue 
vault of heaven. How such a little act 
came about is easily explained. Doubt- 
less the peregrine had been quartering the 
hillside, and the ptarmigan, afraid on 
that account to take wing on our 
approach, had silently run on ahead as 
we advanced until compelled to scramble 
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lightning had come hurtling down upon 
them. We below, hidden from his view, 
could see his yellow legs, his toes out- 
stretched, even the sharp talons ready 
to pierce the tender flesh. Just in time, 
and that sixth sense which protects the 


folk of the wild tricked him; _ the 
sense of danger and a sudden collapse 
to mother earth and he grasped thin air 
no good to the hungry! How he 
swerved when he saw us! With brake 


to the top of a high, conspicuous rock. 
Whilst their attention was taken up in 
studying us, the peregrine tried to bring 
off his coup. 

Again we move upwards, and here and 
there a big blue hare lazily canters across 
the snow patches, pausing now and again 
to sit up like a dog and gaze on those 
who trespass. As, we wander over this 
wondrous carpet of the top we suddenly 
espy the mother ptarmigan sitting like 
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a rock in more senses than one, exposed 
to every element, wind and rain, hail, 
snow, or sun. We will not disturb her, 
for here, too, some sharp eyes will see 
her run with outstretched wings, be they 
raven’s or hoodie crow’s. The owner 
of the eyes will know the reason why, 
and come to prove his own correctness 
when we are gone, suck the eggs and 
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to your post whatever that may be. 
We have a soft spot in our hearts for 
a good sportsman, so we quietly with- 
draw and gain as much pleasure in 
getting out of her sight as we had in 
seeing her. 

It is quite impossible to see all the 
leaves of Nature’s book in one day: the 
birds, the eggs, the young in the nest, 
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smack his beak and wink his wicked eye. 

We have a good look at this mother of 
mothers who sits quite placidly—never 
a wink, never a movement save the 
rapid rise and fall of her back which 
means her heart is thumping itself out 
against her precious eggs. That is pluck, 
pure and simple. The essence of pluck 
is fear, awful fear which yet cannot 
overcome you, so you hold tenaciously 


and again when running or just about to 
fly ; in fact, it takes many journeys in 
many, many springs to learn all the life 
history of even one mountain. I 
well remember coming down over this 
same slope after a fruitless search for 
ptarmigan that I nearly trod upon a 
mother and her family. I had camera, 
plates, paraphernalia and gear galore— 
enough plates to start a business on— 
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and not one exposed. Well, I meant 
having a series of snapshots at young 
ptarmigan, so commenced setting up 
the apparatus, keeping one eye on the 
family, which was withdrawing in good 
order—not fast, for they were very 
young, about two days old. Having 
focussed a convenient spot on the ground 
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with shrill cheepings. I stood still, with 
the chick in my hand looking out from 
between my thumb and first finger. 
Turning my back upon the old bird I 
held the chick low to the ground, up she 
came right between my legs to within 
an inch of her baby, slowly she turned, 
walking over my foot, withdrew a short 
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I went off to pick up one of the youngsters 
to pose for his portrait. On my close 
approach they spread like a flash. The 
order was every man for himself; they 
tumbled into tiny crevices, crouched 
behind miniature boulders or under 
stunted foliage. I picked up one to place 
within range of the lens when I noticed 
the mother boldly advancing, clucking 
softly the while, the little one answering 


distance and crouched sulking on the 
ground ; again she approached me. Such 
silent pleading was too much for me, so 
I released the chick, who promptly 
bowled off down hill, closely followed by 
its devoted parent. I did not get my 
picture, and carried home my gear, as 
I have often done before and since, 
without firing a single shot. 

~ We turn back and have a last look at 
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the grey form watching us. A few more 
yards, where it is all snow and scramble, 
and we are at the top. We sit down and 
scan with our glasses all the peaks near 
and far and the glittering loch below. 
Away behind us Schiehallion raises its 
wild, rugged head, perhaps the most 
bleak, bare mountain in: all Scotland, 
the home of many a fox and many a 
ptarmigan. What isiton the top? Not 
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there is still a long road_home before us. 
How different this June day from some 
when the wind hurtles over these bare 
hills ever and anon bringing with it 
stinging hail storms! What a hard time 
these anxious mothers must have when 
the tops are storm-swept for days on 
end, even in the summer ! 

Going down is easy work; we 
are soon free from the snow, and wend 
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so much the top as the getting there, 
for those who love wild scenery there is 
none to be found to equal the Grampians 
in this land of ours: the very air adds 
to the pleasures of the top; there is a 
sting in{the nostrils and a freshness in 
the mouth, all is so pure and clean. It 
blows cold, and soon we feel it ; the tops 
are never still and one cannot sit for long 
even in midsummer; so up we jump to 
come down, though loth to leave, but 


our way round Loch-na-Gaite, across a 
boulder-strewn flat, when suddenly our 
eyes alight upon a tiny form lying still 
as mother taught it, a mountain leveret 
snuggled between two stones. We stoop 
to pick it up, but no, he is far too canny 
for that, and scuttles away to disappear 
in a maze of broken rocks which shelter 
many a precious find for the botanist : 
the hardy holly fern, the parsley fern, 
and many another gem the enthusiastic 
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HOBBS PLAYING FORWARD 


THE COMPENSATIONS OF CRICKET 


From a Professional's Point of View 


BY J. B. 


I mET a man the other day who 
was chockful of sympathy for poor 
professional cricketers. “I wouldn’t be 
a paid player, that is, one depending on 
his success for his bread and butter, 
under any circumstances,” said he, with 
all the decision of which he was capable. 

“‘ Suppose cricket ability happened to 
be the only gift with which Nature had 
fitted you ? If you could not earn more 
than a bare living in any other way— 
what then?” I queried. 

‘“‘ Then I suppose I’d just have to, but 
I should hate it and the game too in a 
very short time, of that I’m quite sure,” 
he answered. ‘“‘ Fancy turning a game, 
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and a ripping game like cricket too, into 
work. Knowing that if you don’t happen 
to be in form or in luck, which is much 
the same thing, you may have to begin 
your career over again. Going to the 
wicket with the knowledge that unless 
you ‘touched’ for talent money some 
much desired financial ideal could not 
materialise. It’s enough to make a man 
leathe the sight of bat and ball!” 

It is a dismal picture, truly. Sorrowful 
enough to please any kill-sport. But, 
happily, it is a picture of the imagination 
only, and being, like most people, as 
averse to undeserved sympathy as to 
ditto harsh criticism, I gently but firmly 
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impressed upon that pessimist the error 
of his ideas. 

I hope there are very few people, who, 
like my friend, imagine that professional 
cricketers are mere machines, upon the 
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professional players, I think, are 
seriously bothered by this bogey. If 
they were, they would soon lose much of 
their skill, that is certain. 

There is, of course, no gainsaying the 
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perfect working of which so many loaves 
of bread and, maybe, pats of butter 
depend, and that they are for ever 
haunted by the fear that the butter may 
become a negligible quantity. Very few 


fact that to the professional the game is 
“work ”’ inasmuch as it is the method 
by which he gains his livelihood; but 
while being always very well aware of the 
fact, the very large majority of them are 
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still able to look upon cricket as a sport, 
and play it as a game. This is certainly 
true of all the best players—the ones the 
public most delight to watch. 

Any man who wishes to play good 
cricket must of necessity take the pains 
to keep himself fit, and if perhaps the 
paid player is under some restrictions as 
to his mode of life, the physical enjoy- 
ment which good condition brings is 
ample compensation for the trouble. 

There are indeed many compensations 
incidental to the career of a first-class 
cricketer. In Australia or South Africa 
the serious business of match winning 
(or losing, as the case may be), is 
pleasurably interspersed with boundless 
hospitality and entertainment, and as 
much gaiety as anyone, cricketer or not, 
could desire. 

Both at home and abroad the applause 
of the crowd, and the nice things one sees 
in the papers if one’s luck is in, are very 
pleasant compensations for arduous days 
in the field. It must be allowed that the 
gentlemen of the press box are, as a rule, 
very just and fair. Of course, they make 
mistakes sometimes. Occasionally one 
gets ‘“‘named” for missing a catch 
which the fieldsman, and often he alone, 
knows was a virtual impossibility. On 
the other hand, it often happens that a 
stroke which sends the ball to the 
boundary gets written down as some- 
thing brilliant, the batsman alone know- 
ing how bad it really was. When an 
average is struck the players do not 
come so badly out of the business. 

On the field there are many little 
touches of humour to gladden the heart 
of the cricketer, and I have seen some 
very funny things happen, even in the 
tense atmosphere of a keen fight for the 
“ ashes.” 

One of the funniest, which I shall never 
forget, was the sight of Jack Hearne in a 
representative match at the Oval, racing 
as if for dear life in the hopeless 
endeavour to save the boundary, the 
ball having actually broken the wicket. 
The ball hit the leg stick with just 
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sufficient force to dislodge the bails, but 
the batsman’s legs hid this from young 
Jack’s view. Thinking the batsman had 
made one of those ‘ drives to long leg” 
which cause the bowler to say things, 
Hearne pelted after it for all he was 
worth. The crowd roared approval, 
then roared again as the batsman 
commenced his sorrowful pilgrimage 
pavilionwards, and every man on the 
ground except the flying fieldsman 
appreciated what had happened. When, 
after an heroic but vain struggle, young 
Jack picked the leather out of the crowd 
and flung it back, I should think he was 
the only person, whether player or 
spectator, who was not convulsed with 
merriment, and of course, he speedily 
joined in the laugh against himself. 

“A very little thing to wax merry 
about,” and that may be true enough, 
though I am sure any keen cricketer will 
appreciate the humour of it. It is little 
incidents such as this which often have 
an enormous livening effect on a game. 

A side may have been fielding for 
many weary hours on the hard, hot 
ground, jaded and tired with the cease- 
less flow of boundaries which nothing 
seems able to check. More than one of 
them will probably be growling unutter- 
able things in his beard, to use a figure 
of speech, apostrophising the hard luck 
which has given their opponents the use 
of a wicket on which an infant could get 
runs, and wondering what particular 
brand of midsummer madness has fallen 
upon the skipper whose tactics are 
horribly innocuous and ill-judged. The 
whole side has lost its nip and sparkle, 
and one mistake in the field is merely 
the forerunner to another and worse. 
Then, maybe, something similar to what 
I have just described occurs ; everyone 
enjoys a hearty laugh, up goes the 
temperamental thermometer and every- 
one is straightway infused with new life 
and vim. 

This leads one to observe that it is 
always the little incidents, things perhaps 
invisible or at least not very obvious to 
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the spectator, which have the greatest 
influence on a game. I will take the 
liberty of saying that in every important 
match there are at least half-a-dozen 
such occurrences which only the players 
themselves know anything about, and 
frequently one or two players only. 
That the looker-on sees most of the 
game is certainly not true of cricket. 
Many a century handed down to posterity 
as a glorious achievement might lose 
much of its gilt if the man who was 
responsible for it and the wicket-keeper 
disclosed the horrid truths which they 
alone share. 

But to go back to the obviously 
humorous happenings. I remember one 
such, which makes me laugh every time 
I think about it, though it occurred a 
good many years ago, before I ever saw 
the classic turf of the Oval. We were 
playing a whole-day Whit-Monday game, 
in one of the years when the sun 
remembered his business and, in fact, 
worked overtime. It was almost hot 
enough for Australia. The other side 
won the toss and took the wicket. What 
is more they held on to it. The pleasure 
of the luncheon interval had been almost 
forgotten, and the score board registered 
something stupendous for only two men 
out. All of us who could be held guilty 
of bowling had bowled—several spells 
each, in fact, including the man whose 
proper job was keeping wicket. There 
had been ten separate heroes who one 
after the other hurled the little red 
demon over the baked turf towards a 
wicket which was charmed, guarded by 
bats as big as barn doors. 

At length the skipper, with a shrug 
which said plainly, “ Nothing matters 
now,’ tossed the ball to the eleventh 
member of the side, and we all smiled. 
He was a middle-aged man, had a son 
playing, in fact, one of those good old 
sports who are triers long after the flesh 
has become a real burden to them. As 
a matter of fact he couldn’t bowl at all, 
though he managed to throw the ball up 
at practice with sufficient accuracy to 
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delude him into thinking he could “ bowl 
a bit.””. There was no doubt at all about 
the throw ; but he was more than a little 
sensitive and could not be persuaded 
that his action was not as unimpeachable 
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look of a man who was leading a forlorn 
hope and knew he could do it. “ Now, 
I’ll show these beggars what sort of a 
bowler I really am!” That’s what he 
seemed to say to himself. He took a 
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as that of J. T. Hearne. That was why 
we smiled, for it would have been 
madness to put him on in a match, under 
ordinary circumstances. 

He took the ball, carefully arranged 
his field, and glanced round with the 


short, determined run up to the wicket, 
his arm came over, or partly over to be 
correct, and the batsman missed the ball. 
There was a smile of triumph on the 
bowler’s face as he walked back to his 
starting point. But he had not seen the 
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look of surprise which came over the face 
of the batsman’s umpire at square leg, 
who, like his colleague, had noticed and 
suspected the delivery. There was an 
interchange of telegraphic signals between 
the two men in white coats, and the one 
at the bowler’s end stepped back a yard 
or two and—carefully watched the next 
delivery. We all knew what was coming. 
Up to the wicket ploughed the bowler— 
and out went the umpire’s clenched 
hand. 

“What’s that ? — no ball. 
for ?’’ rapped out the bowler. 

“ Throwing, sir,’’ replied the man in 
white, unemotionally. 

The bowler scowled and prepared for 
the next delivery. 

Up to the wicket he thundered, 
and again the menacing fist went out 
signalling “‘no-ball.’”’ Five successive 
times the same thing happened, with 
lengthening intervals for argument and 
reproach. At last the unfortunate 
trundler’s temper gave way. He hurled 
himself up to the wicket, his face red 
and angry, with the veins on his forehead 
sticking out like cord. Just at the end 
of his run he seemed to be smitten with 
a sudden inspiration. Checking himself, 
he slung the ball up underhand, and 
without waiting to see its direction 
turned to the umpire and literally yelled, 
“Well, what the d do you call 
that ?”’ 

The umpire said nothing. He simply 
smiled a sickly smile, and with a half- 
turn to the scoring box extended his 
arms horizontally. ‘‘ Wide!’’ shrieked 
every man on the field, and for a minute 
or two we just rolled about convulsed 
with laughter. We got the most horrible 
trouncing I ever heard of, but I don’t 
remember the game for that. It is that 
one compensating piece of humour which 
keeps green what would otherwise be a 
dim and sad recollection. 

' Another very funny incident occurred 
when an old cricketing friend of mine 
took an eleven down into the country to 
play a village team—with the squire and 
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the doctor, two old county players, 
thrown in. The last man to bat for the 
villagers was the local constable, a 
portly and decidedly important-looking 
personage. While at the bowler’s end, 
instead of following up, the custodian of 
law and order gazed slowly round in his 
best professional style, and it happened 
that the side of his head was facing the 
batsman when a terrific drive came with 
a “ping” off the bat straight at the 
ear of the policeman. Quick as the ball 
was, the bowler was quicker still, and 
with a marvellous side leap brought off 
one of those miraculous one-handed 
catches which are talked about for 
weeks afterwards. He literally snatched 
the whizzing ball off the constable’s 
head, and it was so near a thing that the 
bowler’s hand, swept back with the force . 
of the catch, gave the officer a rousing 
back-handed cuff on the ear. This catch 
ended the innings, and as the players 
returned to the pavilion everybody con- 
gratulated the bowler, not only on 
making the catch of the season, but also 
for saving the policeman’s life. On the 
latter point, however, there were other 
opinions. After the match, when the 
bowler was stepping out of the local 
hostelry where the players changed, 
one of a brace of loafers, obviously the 
lawful and frequent prey of the village 
constable, remarked : ‘‘ Look, that’s ’im. 
He’s the bloke, right enuff, drat ‘im. 
Jess asif he couldn’t ’a let that ketch go 
by!” 

A very real ‘‘ compensation ”’ of the 
game is the lift it gives to outdoor social 
amenities. There is nothing quite like 
a real cricket “‘ week’ connected with 
any other branch of sport. The ladies 
make the thing a success, of course. A 
few cricketers are required just to give 
correct local colour to the occasion, but 
it’s the ladies who have the fate of a 
cricket week absolutely in their hands. 
They are very kind to us, their costumes 
are wonderfully pretty, and it is some 
“compensation’”’ to a hard-working 
cricketer to feel that he is the unworthy 
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means of bringing out so much beauty 
at its bravest and best. It is a good sign 
that these cricket weeks seem to increase 
in popularity every season. They do an 
immense amount of good to the game, 
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if there is any chance of “ sex rivalry ”’ 
entering into the matter, I will vow that 
a team of eleven ladies could beat an 
“All Empire Eleven.” But, after 
all, what does it matter all the while 
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and may the ladies continue to patronise 
them as strongly as ever ! 

I fear, however, that most of the 
ladies know little about the game, 
although I am quite willing to admit 
that there are many exceptions. In fact, 


the game basks in smiles, even if 
such smiles are not accompanied 
by an appreciation of the fine points of 
“mere cricket ?”’ I have heard many 
amusing sayings attributed to our lady 
supporters, but I have no need to repeat 
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any at secondhand, for I was once intro- 
duced to a very charming young lady, 
who said: ‘“‘ Mr. Hobbs, tell me—you 
know all about it, I’m sure—tell me, 
when will those lazy, big men in the 
white coats do something? It is too 
bad to see all the others working so 
hard while they just stand and look 
on!” 

Perhaps, however, the _ greatest 
“‘ compensation ”’ of cricket has yet to be 
mentioned. I refer to the fact that on 
the cricket field all men are equal for 
the time being. Social distinctions are 
all merged into the cricketer and nothing 
but the cricketer. Even military 
discipline vanishes when our grand 
national game is afoot, for if a private 
soldier happened to be bowling, no 
officer woud think for a moment before 
obeying an understood “ sign,’’ never 
mind a verbal request. And in the 
good old village cricket, the young squire 
mingles with his gamekeepers and 
farmer’s men, in the happy equality of 


glorious sport. Surely it is a wonderful 
game, possibly, more than a game, 
which carries such ‘‘ compensations.” I 
sometimes think that this spirit of 
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cricket, this ideal of sinking rank and 
position to accomplish a definite purpose 
by united and harmonious action, is 
the very marrow of our race, the more 
so as it is so well understood that when 
the game is over, the part is played, 
and life sinks back—I had almost written 
“down ’’—to its ordinary routine. 

For a final ‘‘ compensation,” perhaps 
rather a commonplace one, may I say a 
word about the health and strength 
cricket gives? The game is played in 
the open air amid healthy surroundings 
in every respect, and if there is a muscle 
in the body it does not exercise, then 
cricketers get stiff “ all over’ for nothing 
when getting into trim at the commence- 
ment of a season. In addition, there is 
plenty to keep the mind fully occupied, 
and many opportunities for cultivating 
quickness of judgment which should help 
in other things besides cricket. The 
temper, too, is tried; but here, maybe, 
some of my readers will think I am 
running past my subject, and, without 
labouring the point, I admit it is difficult 
to see any connection between “the 
compensations of cricket’ and a badly 
smashed finger. 
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TRAINING AND STAYING 


BY EDEN SAVILE 


In these days full particulars of the work 
done at the principal training grounds 
in Great Britain can be seen every 
morning in the sporting papers, and it 
often strikes me that this work is lacking 
in variety. 

There are doubtless some drawbacks 
on perhaps the majority of English 
training grounds. In the first place, 
when the going is as hard as iron or as 
soft as a bog no man can possibly do 
justice to his charges, therefore it stands 
to reason that there should be artificial 
gallops on which to train; and this 
surely should not present any great 
difficulty in this land of millionaires. 

At Flemington, the Newmarket of 
Australia, there were many tracks in 
my time as there probably are now. 
The principal was the sand _ track 
composed of various materials, harrowed 
and rolled twice a day and watered when 
necessary. The tan gallop was circular, 


one mile, the tan being in a trench said 
to be six feet deep. This was rolled 
twice a day with an exceedingly heavy 
two-horse roller, and the going was 
vastly different from the Newmarket 
gallop, which was as hard as iron last 
spring, the depth of tan not being 
sufficient to break the jar. The plough 
track was simply harrowed plough, the 
cinder track was for very wet weather, 
added to which there was a natural 
grass gallop, so that a horse could 
always work no matter what the weather 
might be. 

When the grass is fresh and green the 
gallops at Newmarket are beautiful to 
the eye, but when you walk over them 
the dream is dispelled ; there are plenty 
of indentations to account for split 
pasterns, a thing I never heard of in 
Australia, also for sprung tendons, as 
one of the leading Newmarket trainers 
pointed out to me some time ago. 
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My private training ground in South 
Australia, called Lockleys, was in an 
estate of about four hundred acres 
belonging to a ward of mine, and there 
I had a sand track of 1} miles. Also a 
grass gallop, with the sea and splendid 
sands about a mile away. The sand 
gallop was oval with long sides similar 
to Flemington ; and for timing there were 
posts every furlong, with half-mile posts 
a different colour, so that a trainer 
standing in the centre of the ground 
could take the time for each furlong 
when a stayer was doing a gallop, by 
which means he could find out exactly 
how far his horse maintained a level 
rate of speed, also at what distance he 
failed, so that subsequent gallops would 
show whether the horse was improving, 
standing still, or deteriorating. The 


trainer could at the same time regulate 
the pace by pre-arranged signals to the 
boys riding ; for it is most essential when 
training a stayer that an even pace 
should rule the gallop. 


By similar 
means the weight that a horse is master 
of can be accurately gauged, especially 
useful for handicaps. Some horses can 
go as fast with 8st. 7lb. as they can 
with 7 st. 7lb., others can go faster with 
7 st. 7 1b. than they can with 6st. 7 lb., 
but are anchored at 8st. 7 lb., and it is 
just as well to know! 

An oval track with long sides is by 
far the best, as the top and bottom 
turns must be fairly sharp to get the long 
sides. This teaches a big horse to collect 
himself at the turns and bring his hind 
legs well under him, whereas on a long 
straight gallop, if he learns anything at 
all, it can only be to sprawl. 

It was a well-known fact in Australia 
that a horse can make faster time on a 
round course than on a straight one. 

I have no space to go fully into the 
great effect that stable management 
has on racehorses, but will only say that 
it is most essential that nothing should 
disturb their equanimity when they go 
on to a course. No one was more alive 
to this fact than the greatest of all 
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trainers, Jimmy Wilson, of Geelong. 
His horses were marvellously trained. 
Nothing disturbed them. On the other 
hand they seemed entirely lacking in 
life and enthusiasm as they cantered 
down to the starting post, in an indolent 
style, with the reins hanging loose on 
their necks; but when it came to the 
finish they suddenly changed into 
brilliant and determined antagonists, full 
of fight and very much alive. In their 
boxes they were more like wooden 
horses than anything else, standing loose 
and taking no more notice of a crowd 
of visitors than if they didn’t exist. 
Wilson often used to send them to race 
meetings without running them, and 
sometimes you might see half-a-dozen 
youngsters with lads on them in Paddy’s 
market in the Chinese quarter of 
Melbourne at midnight, the place being 
a perfect pandemonium; yells, shouts, 
fights, oil flares in every direction 
amidst the vegetable barrows and stalls ; 
but the surging mob did not disturb the 
highly strung and aristocratic youngsters 
a bit. At ‘‘ Jimmy’s”’ first sale of the 
yearlings he bred at Geelong, in the 
seventies, they averaged 1,000 guineas. 

Wilson would have laughed to scorn 
the idea of ridiculing and ignoring the 
time test, still by no means generally 
accepted in England. 

In 1880 I saw First King beat Chester 
in the Champion race at Flemington, 
three miles weight for age, the course 
being correctly measured well away 
from the rails, and the starting and 
finishing times taken by electricity. 
Before the race, Chester’s people told § 
Wilson that their horse couldn’t be 
beaten as his trial was run in 5.25. He 
replied, ‘‘ You’ll have to beat 5.21 to-day 
to win!’’ He was a man of very few 
words, but those few words were 
invariably confirmed by subsequent 
events, as they were in this case. No | 
horse in England could run three miles 
weight for age at 13 seconds and a fraction 
per furlong, as First King did that day, in 
spite of all that is written about the 
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American seat having so marvellously 
improved the time of races. I also saw 
Wilson’s mare, Briseis, win the V.R.C. 
Derby by three lengths, the Melbourne 
Cup by two lengths from a field of 
thirty-two, and the V.R.C. Oaks all at 
one meeting. But it must be borne in 
mind that the master hand or that of 
his son was ever present. Neither First 
King nor Chester could possibly have 
been trained in England, as the training 
grounds are now; their feet were far 
too bad. 

As for staying, Wilson always said, 
“Only give me something that can do 
five furlongs a bit faster than most of 
I'll make it stay !”’ 

Anyone who saw Savanaka, known as 
“Little Sava,” run second to Chester 
in the Melbourne Cup of ’77, is not 
likely to forget it. Chester was a 
splendid horse. Little Sava, who 


belonged to Herbert Power, trained 
by Wilson, was a little grey rat, chiefly 
legs and bones, and as narrow as a sheet 


of note paper. 

The prevalent idea seems to be that 
a stayer to be got fit must be ever- 
lastingly galloped, but as a rule there is 
no greater mistake. Some years ago 
there lived at Stamford a well known 
character named Jack Swan, a clever 
vet., and good horseman. The grand- 
father of the present Marquis of Exeter 
had some horses in training at New- 
market in his College days, which 
generally figured amongst the “also 
ran,” and he gave some of them to 
Swan whom he allowed to train in his 
park. In Swan’s hands they all won, 
and one day the Marquis said to him, 
“ How is it, Swan, that when my horses 
are trained at Newmarket they never 
win, yet directly I give them to you 
they come in first ? How do you do 
it?’’ Jack replied, “‘ Quite simple, my 
lord; they gallop your horse’s insides 
out at Newmarket, and I walk ’em in 
again here.” 

Personally, I have only trained one 
horse that required having “ his inside 
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galloped out,’ and that was Banter, 
10 years old, a gelding by Conrad out of 
Badinage (imported). Hill, his trainer, 
said the horse was “ rotten inside and 
couldn’t be trained when young.” So 
his owner, a squatter, used him as a 
station hack, and he might often be 
seen hitched up outside a bush public 
house. Leslie McDonald bought him 
and I trained him for the Queen’s 
Birthday Cup, two miles, the most 
important race in South Australia, run 
annually on the 24th May. Banter was 
a bad tempered, pigeon-toed old brute, 
who couldn’t get out of the way of a 
wheelbarrow unless he was fit. His 
“rotten inside ” was very acute indiges- 
tion from eating like a pig. I never 
sweated him, but during the last three 
weeks of his preparation galloped him 
every day about three miles, and when 
the afternoon of the race came the sour 
old horse was bucking fresh, quite 
playful. The meeting was put off for a 
week on account of the torrential rains 
and I couldn’t keep him keyed up; he 
went off, so I hedged all my money ; 
but he ran second in a big field to 
Richmond, brought over from Melbourne 
by Eli Jellet. Richmond ran second 
for the Melbourne Cup in ’75 and won 
the Champion Race in ’76. After a 
severe preparation for a long race, 
unless you want to turn your horse 
into what’s called a rogue, it is desirable 
to throw him up, and I threw Banter 
up at once until the following year, 
when I put him through the mill again 
for the same race, which wasn’t put off 
that time. There were twenty-five 
runners and he galloped them to a 
standstill, winning in a walk. Nine 
Melbourne horses were strung out 
behind him. 

Trials have been the undoing of many 
a good horse, and the losing of many a 
good race. When an owner knows the 
public form of his horse to a pound, 
why on earth should he be afraid to 
back him without the inevitable trial, 
when all that is necessary is to put the 
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horse under the watch for a couple of 
miles, and if he covers the distance at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour, pulling 
up sound and well, the extra effort 
which would have been expended in 
making the fastest time the horse was 
capable of is then in hand for winning 
the race. 

Cantering and half speed work are 
the backbone of a preparation, galloping 
is a’minor detail. Sometimes Fli Jellet 
would send Richmond an eight mile 
canter at Flemington, and the horse 
would occasionally enliven the pro- 
ceedings by stopping and trying to kick 
his tiny rider off. A frequent training 
order in England is “‘ Canter five furlongs 
sharp,” or “‘ Canter five furlongs twice, 
finishing up sharp.’”’ I have timed some 
of these “ canters’”’ and found out they 
were ridden at the rate of 20 to 30 miles 
an hour, the horses puiling and the boys 
standing up in their stirrups. My horses, 
like Wilson’s, were taught to canter 
together in a lump at about 8 or 10 
miles an hour at the outside, with the 
reins loose, which saved their mouths 
from being messed about by lads with 
no hands. 

As for requiring a fast horse to lead 
a crack, there is no greater mistake. In 
the first place no horse should he led, as 
it is very liable to excite and irritate 
a good free goer. When a crack requires 
another horse to take him along, pick 
out the slowest you have in the stable 
and let him go at his top by the side of 
the good one, which will be plenty fast 
enough. 

I will wind up with two more 
“results ’’ obtained from the sort of 
training I have been feebly attempting 
to describe. A friend of mine bought 
three yearlings and sent them to my 
place at Payneham to be broken and 
trained ; but I was cramped for room, 
and they were moved to Lockleys 
then rented by a syndicate, the horses 
being trained by a well-known man 
originally from England. 

I was perfectly cracked about one of 
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the fillies, named Device, by Tregeagle 
imported by Wild Dayrell out of Silver- 
hair, and didn’t like losing her at all. 
When she turned out quite useless, the 
trainer saying “She couldn’t stay five 
furlongs in decent company,” I had to 
stand no end of chaff and rotting. She 
only won one insignificant five furlong 
race as a two-year-old and nothing as a 
three up to the time her owner sold her 
for an old song, and she came to me a 
wreck. 

The mare was peculiar in many 
ways—quite a study. No ordinary 
training was any use. I generally fed 
her myself and set a little boy to look 
after her ; never had her tied up. Some- 
times let her run in a little paddock. 
She was not ridden for some time, and 
then only occasionally. I used to lead 
her on a hack, and she would gallop by 
the side of him with a loose rein. She 
was fond of the sea and a good swimmer ; 
she never had a sweat, very little physic. 
I only remember giving her one trial over 
a distance of ground and that she lost. 
Gradually the mare came back to her 
yearling form and was as happy and con- 
tented as a pet dog. When she did work 
other than being led she was ridden by 
her own little boy. Every horse in my 
stable had its own boy and its own cat, 
except one, who had a goat. The cats 
always went with them to Melbourne, 
and when eight horses got off the boat 
the last time, each cat sat on his horse’s 
back as the string were being led through 
Melbourne to Flemington. When I came 
home I found that a friend had seen an 
account of it in an English paper. 

The first race in which I ran this non- 
staying sprinter was the South Australian 
Leger, at the Jockey Club Meeting in 
the autumn, weights and distance same 
as in England. She started at a 
nice price, as the clever division said 
she would be out of it at six furlongs ; 
but she won by several lengths. Her 
next notable performance was at the 
principal meeting of the A.R.C., when 
she won the Accession Handicap, 14 
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miles, from a big field, without the 
semblance of an effort. Then the Queen’s 
Guineas, 3 miles weight for age, for which 
race Glenormiston had been brought 
over from Melbourne. Glenormiston 
was one of the best stayers in the colonies 
at that time, and in the opinion of the 
public it was a thousand pounds to a 
hay seed on the horse. However it 
was all over from the fall of the flag, as 
Device made a hack of him from start 
to finish. Four miles and a half in one 
afternoon, three of them being at weight 
for age, for a mare that ‘ couldn’t stay 
five furlongs’? was useful! She was 
admirably ridden by Tommy Hales, the 
most finished artist on the flat that I 
ever have had the pleasure of seeing. 
The mare never lost her pace and was 
always a brilliant sprinter, and these 
results prove that some horses require 
treatment far removed from orthodox 
training. 

Before giving the final result, it may 
be as well to say that my methods have 
nothing on earth to do with the usual 
Australian training, but are just as 
applicable to horses trained here as 
there ; unfortunately, methods that can 
turn a seaside donkey into a racehorse 
have yet to be discovered. 

The Assyrian was a powerful brown 
horse by Countryman by Stockwell. 
I broke him in as a yearling for a friend 
who had some other horses with me, but 
we chipped out and the lot went to 
Johnny Hill a clever and very popular 
South Australian trainer. As a two- 
year-old, a three-year-old, and a four- 
year-old The Assyrian ran in many 
races, winning only one small event. 

His last appearance prior to his 
being sold to me for £235—and I should 
have got him for a hundred had not 
Weeks, a well-known Indian buyer been 
on the auction—was at the Autumn 
Meeting of S.A.J.C., where he ran in 
the Jockey Club Handicap, 13 miles, 
starting favourite, and I beat him 
anyhow, with an old brood mare that 
had been barren for two seasons. She 
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was a sprinter in England and bought 
out of a five furlong selling race at 
Newmarket, in which she was ridden 
by Custance, and ran as the Convent 
filly. 

It took me a year to get her fit, after 
which she won several races. Once at 
an A.R.C. Meeting she and her daughter 
ran first and second in a good race of 
1} miles, the old lady winning. 

When I got The Assyrian home I found 
him all wrong. To begin with he was 
gross with a sluggish liver; his heels 
were very low, tiring his back tendons, 
and he had turned rogue, otherwise 
was sick of training and racing under 
his past conditions. I first got some 
shoes made at my forge, with very high 
and broad cocks, which took the strain 
off his back tendons. I bled him twice in 
the neck, taking away about half a 
bucket at a time. I gave him a lot 
of calomel, aloes, and green stuff, and 
all the mares I could get for him to give 
him courage. I have always found the 
latter the one and only radical cure for a 
rogue. I kept him away from the train- 
ing ground as much as possible, let him 
run in a little paddock at night, took him 
down to the sea, fooled him about 
hacking, and then in two months 
challenged the owner of Glenelg the horse 
that beat him in the Adelaide Cup with 
ridiculous ease, to run him for £200 a 
side, over the same course, at the same 
weights and the same distance. Before 
the match came off, I offered to put an 
extra £100 on each half mile post. There 
was a crowd to see the race, for which 
Glenelg started favourite, most people 
thinking I was mad, as Hill had had 
both horses since they were two-year- 
olds ; however, to cut it short, my horse 
came away from the start, never was 
headed, and won as he liked, 

After this, quoting from an article 
written by “ Terlinga”’ of the Austra- 
lasian, ‘‘ he came out looking as fresh 
as a daisy and romped home for the 
principal handicaps at the A.R.C. Winter 
Meeting, afterwards he nearly succeeded 
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in conceding three stone to Turretfield 
over a mile, and with 9st. 2 1b. on his 
back was only beaten a head for the 
Jockey Club Spring Handicap.”’ Turret- 
field was the smartest young miler in 
South Australia at that time. 

To finish up I will give extracts from 
my training diary of 82, of the work 
done for one week prior to the 
Caulfield Cup Meeting, by a couple of 
horses in my string, namely, Prometheus 
and Delusion. Ages, I may interpolate, 
start in Australia from August the first. 

Prometheus, 3 years, a_ sprinter, 
Monday morning, cantered 4 miles on 
tan. Afternoon, cantered 4 miles 
steadily on tan. 

Tuesday morning, cantered 4 miles on 
tan. Afternoon, cantered 24 miles on 
sand track, spurting last five furlongs 
in 1-8. 

Wednesday morning, cantered sharply 
23 miles sand track. Afternoon, cantered 
2} miles sand track. 

Thursday morning, cantered 24 miles 
sand track, sprinting last half mile. 
Afternoon, walked to Caulfield. 

Friday morning at Caulfield, cantered 
2 miles, spurting last half mile. After- 
noon, cantered 3 miles. 
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Saturday morning, cantered 2 miles, 
spurting last half mile. Afternoon, won 
the Windsor Handicap, six furlongs, 
easily, was heavily backed. 

Work done same week by Delusion, 
2 years. 

Monday morning, 2} miles sand track 
running, last six furlongs in 1—23. 
Afternoon, 4 miles steady canter on tan. 

Tuesday morning, cantered 4 miles on 
tan. Afternoon, cantered 2} miles on 
sand track. 

Wednesday morning, cantered 2} miles 
sand track, finishing last six furlongs 
three-quarter pace. Afternoon, cantered 
23 miles on sand track. 

Thursday morning, cantered 24 miles 
on sand track, last six furlongs three- 
quarter pace. Afternoon, walked to 
Caulfield, seven or eight miles. 

Friday morning, at Caulfield, cantered 
2 miles, spurting last half-mile. After- 
noon, cantered 2 miles. 

Saturday morning, cantered 2 miles, 
spurting last half-mile. Afternoon, won 
the Caulfield Sapling Stakes by a head 
from a big field, first time out. 

I think it may be claimed that a 
variation in training to suit individual 
horses was successful. 
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THE BEST GOLFING STORY I EVER HEARD 


BY BERNARD PARSONS 


Despite the dictum of a well-known 
humorist to the effect that there is 
humour in everything if only one’s sense 
of humour will allow one to recognise it, 
it has been put on record by a famous 
golfer that “‘ Gowf is not a funny game, 
nor are the men who play it supposed 
to be funny.” Is this true? I venture 
to think not, and in order to disprove the 
truth of this contention I have collected 
from various well-known golf champions 
their opinion on “ The most humorous 
golfing incident that has ever come their 
way.” These, I think, at least prove 
that the golfer may be funny—perhaps 
unconsciously—on occasions. 


Mr. E. Ray, the open golf champion. 


A certain gentleman belonging to a 
fashionable club near London, of which 
he had been a member for several years 
without ever handling a club, was one 
afternoon persuaded to take part in the 
great game. The persuasive friend who 
induced him thus to show his energy 
suggested that he should start off from 
the seventh hole, as it was one of the 
shortest and easiest on the course. “ It’s 
a simple iron shot—and then a putt,” 
he said, as the beginner was addressing 
the ball. ‘‘ I quite understand,” replied 
the latter as, with a Herculean effort, he 
drove a full three yards. ‘‘ Now give me 
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the putter,’ he said, as he gazed dis- 
consolately at the ball which lay almost 
at his feet—“ here’s for a devil of a long 
putt.” 


Miss GLADYS RAVENSCROFT, the lady 
golf champion. 


On some links which shall be nameless 
—they are not a thousand miles away 
from Sunningdale—the Secretary of the 
Club one afternoon happened to notice 
that a certain new member was seemingly 
driving off some three or four feet in front 
of the first tee. You'll excuse me, sir,” 
he said, politely, “‘ but you’re not driving 
off from the tee,” to which he pointed, 
adding, ‘‘ it’s just over here.” ‘‘ You'll 
excuse me, sir,’’ replied the new member 
in irritable tones, “‘and I wish you'd 
mind your own business—I’m playing 
my third.” 


Mr. HARRY VARDON. 


A certain golfer was one day out with 
his caddie and very much off his game. 
He was cutting up the turf, greatly to 
the caddie’s disgust, who turned to him 
and said, ‘‘ I suppose, sir, you don’t know 
these links at all? ‘‘ Oh, yes,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ my grandfather was born here. 
In fact, he is buried here,’”’ and with that 
he cut out another huge divot. Where- 
upon the caddie said, ‘“‘ Hadn’t you better 
try another club, sir? You won't get 
deep enough with that one. Try a 
niblick !”’ 


Miss Cecit Leitcu, the popular lady 
ex-golfing champion. 


A certain erstwhile famous cricketer 
who had always pretended to regard golf 
as merely “‘a game for old men and 
cripply women ”’ was once persuaded to 
try his luck at the noble pastime which 
some people describe as “‘a good walk 
spoilt.”” The whole club—or at least a 
full complement of those members who 
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were there at the time—turned up at the 
first tee to see him drive off. ‘‘ What have 
I got to do, caddie, my old friend ? ”’ he 
remarked in languid tones, as he care- 
fully adjusted his monocle. ‘‘ You drive 
off from here, sir,’ said the caddie, 
pointing to the tee, “‘ and you’ve got to 
get in that little hole with the red flag 
flying above it. I’ll go on and mark your 
ball.”” The caddie did so, and after due 
re“ection, the would-be Vardon drove off. 
By some extraordinary stroke of luck he 
drove a beautiful ball which landed just 
on the edge of the green and eventually 


slowly trickled down into the hole. The 


caddie, wild with excitement, came dash- 
ing back, shouting, “‘ You’re down in one, 
sir—the ball’s in the hole!” 

“Oh, is it—I’m glad of that,” replied 
the novice, unconcernedly ; “at first I 
was afraid I might have missed it.”’ 


Mr. SIDNEY H. Fry. 


At a championship meeting at Muir- 
field some time ago Mr. J. S. Worthington 
and I went out to have our first round 
over the course, and, playing to one of 
the holes, Mr. Worthington’s caddie gave 
him a light iron to play his second shot 
with. He hit a good shot, but was quite 
fifty yards short of the hole. He was 
much annoyed with his caddie, and, 
turning sharply round, said, ‘“‘ Why, of 
course, no one could expect to reach the 
hole with this iron—it’s a full shot with 
a brassy!”’ The caddie, with an indig- 
nant look, replied, ‘‘ Sir, I'll bet I could 
get over the green from here with that 
club.” “ Right !”’ said Mr. Worthington. 
“Tl give you five pounds if you do. 
Here’s the club and a ball.’”’ The caddie 
proceeded to tee the ball, and after 
moistening his hands took a mighty 
swipe, but did not even touch the ball, 
missing it by quite a foot. He tried 
again, but was no more successful, hit- 
ting the ground a foot behind the ball. 
Picking up the ball, he said, “‘ Ah, well ; 
I suppose I’m right off my game to-day !” 
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Mr. HorACE HUTCHINSON, the well-known 
writer on Golf. 


A certain very cheery party of golfers 
once turned up late in the evening at 
some famous links to which they said 
they would “ give a chance” on the 
morrow. Overnight they “did them- 
selves’ extremely well, sitting up far 
past the hour “‘ when churchyards yawn.” 
The next day, to a man, their breakfast 
consisted of a brisk perusal of the menu, 
and as not a single member of the party 
felt too fit they decided to put off their 
day’s golf until after lunch—and inci- 
dentally to spend the morning in trying 
to get well. 

After luncheon they sallied down to 
engage in the game. The leader of the 
party had his ball teed for him at the 
first tee, and was addressing himself to 
strike, when suddenly he drew back with 
~a look of utmost consternation on his 
countenance. ‘“‘ By Jove,” said he, “I 
never saw sic a thing as yon before— 
stymied on the tee!” 


Mr. J. H. Husey-Hunt. 


One horribly depressing, wintry, wet, 
cheerless, mind-you-stop-in-the- club- 
house afternoon some members of the 
Northwood Golf Club were sitting round 
the fire and discussing—chiefly—bottles 
of port. Suddenly on the peaceful air 
thunderous noises and the echo of fierce, 
unparliamentary language was wafted 
through the window. ‘ Good heavens!” 
said one of the non-playing golfers, “‘ I 
suppose some Suffragist hooliganesses 
have turned up this afternoon !”’ 

No, sir, I don’t think so,’’ remarked 
the steward, quietly ; “‘ from what I can 
hear of things, it’s only Mr. —- 
approaching the sixteenth.” 


.the well-known 


Mr. J. H. Taytor, 
ex-champion golfer. 


~ Perhaps the following story—and I 
think the best I know—may be new to 
Badminton Magazine readers. The golfer, 
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attired in clerical garb, had finished -his 
round, in which he had been badly beaten, 
and with a doleful countenance slunk off 
to the club-house, while his caddie went 
off and joined the others. 

“What denomination will he be, 
Sandy ?”’ asked one of them. 

“Well,” Sandy replied, “ they tauld 
me he was a Congregationalist, but A’m 
thinkin’ he'll be just ane o’ thae 
Profaintarians—aye just that !”’ 


Mr. ANDREW LANG, who needs n0 
description. 


Once upon a time—when and where it 
matters not—a certain golfer got into a 
sand-pit, and for a long time all that his 
opponent saw of him was only distin- 
guishable through the dense clouds of 
sand made by the violent action of a 
niblick. At last the resolute veteran 
emerged from the pit, and his opponent, 
without expressing any surprise or con- 
dolence or annoyance at the delay, 
merely asked him how many he had 
played. But evidently the other was 
not in a revealing mood. “I went into 
that place,’ he replied, icily, “at a 
quarter past twelve. It is now a quarter 
to one. You are at liberty, sir, to form 
your own estimate.” 


Mr. STUART Morrison, founder of the 
Regent's Park School of Golf. 


Of the many humorous golf stories I 
can recall, I think the following is the 
best. A certain caddie at some very well 
known links was one day commandeered 
to carry for a visitor who had just arrived 
from Australia—an excellent fellow he 
was but an extremely inefficient golfer. 
Time after time he sent heavenwards 
divot after divot ; but the caddie said 
nothing. At last a particularly deep 
divot was hacked up, and after carefully 
replacing it the caddie looked up at the 
visitor and remarked, politely, “I believe 
you come from Australia, sir? ”’ 

do—but what of it 
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been used to, though I must say the 
_ ground itself is perfect.” 

T didn’t mean that,” I remonstrated. 
The fact was I didn’t know the man was 
a cricketer, and I had visions of accepting 
to play at bowls or rounders or whatever 
it is that non-cricketers do on Saturday 
afternoons. “I shall be only too 
delighted to play. It’s awfully good of 
you to ask me.” 

“It’s very good of you to come at 
such short notice. One of my team has 
just wired to say he can’t come, and I 
rang you up on the chance. Do you know 
Glenbeigh ? ” 

“Where the asylum is?” 

“‘ Yes,” he said. ‘‘ The fact is—er— 
we're playing at the asylum.” 

“That sounds rather alarming,” I 
remarked. 

“It’s not at all really. Only one or 
two of the patients will be playing, the 
rest of the team are doctors and keepers 
and a few outside people.” 

Then he told me further particulars 
regarding trains and so forth, and when 
I had once more hung up the telephone 
receiver, I was engaged for the first time 
in my life to play at a lunatic asylum. 

A brake was waiting for us at Glen- 
beigh station, and I confess I felt some 
qualms when we drove in at the gates 
of the asylum grounds. We were taken 
straight to the cricket ground. It was 
deserted when we arrived, but the 
inmates of the asylum came out while 
we were changing into flannels, and any 
nervousness I had felt soon turned to 
pity, for a more orderly, pathetic crowd, 
I have never seen. It would be difficult, 
too, to find more enthusiastic and 
discerning spectators than these were. 
Our ‘side won the toss, and a perfect 
roar of applause went up when the first 
wicket fell before a run had been scored. 

One peculiar incident I must not omit 
to describe. Our first-wicket batsman, 
an unusually powerful hitter, opened his 
shoulders to a ball which soared up into 
the air to an immense height. It 
seemed as if it would never come down 


again, and when it ultimately descended 
it fell beyond the boundary, plump on 
the head of one of the spectators. An 
ordinary, sane man, would have been 
stretched unconscious on the spot. In 
this particular instance the victim roared 
with laughter and delight. Lunatics are, 
it is well known, often singularly imper- 
vious to sensations of every kind, and it 
may have been the first time that this 
one had felt anything for years. 

I went in second wicket down. Much 
as I should like to be able to boast of a 
century, candour compels me to admit 
that a modest dozen was the utmost I 
could claim before being clean bowled. 
I retired, attempting to comfort myself 
with the thought that on such a day to 
rest quietly in the shade was preferable 
to running about between the wickets. 
For in truth the heat was tremendous ; 
there was hardly a breath of air, and the 
blazing sun was almost tropical in its 
intensity. 

** Phew, this is almost too much of a 
good thing ! ” observed my acquaintance, 
Bradbury. The sun shone directly on 
the front of the pavilion, and there was 
no shade to be got there in sight of the 
cricket unless one went inside, where 
the airlessness was quite unbearable. 
Bradbury looked longingly at the 
enticing shade of some bushes a little 
distance away. 

“ Let’s go over there out of the sun,” 
he suggested to me. 

“Shan’t we be interfering with the 
patients ?”’ I hazarded. 

“Oh no; they’re all on the other 
side; none of them are allowed this 
end of the ground. There’s a sort of 
little wood behind, and it’s the coolest 
place here.”’ 

Somewhat reluctantly I accompanied 
him. In spite of his assurances and of 
my own observation of the harmlessness 
of the patients, who all seemed absorbed 
in the game, I did not like venturing away 
from the pavilion. But when we reached 
the bushes and threw ourselves down in 
their shade, I owned that Bradbury had 
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been wise in suggesting the move, so far 
as our physical comfort was concerned. 
Mentally I was not at ease. The wood 
behind us was thick with trees and 
undergrowth, and it was some minutes 
before I could shake off the idea that 
some one or something was spying on 
us from those dark, mysterious depths. 
But the utter unconcern of my com- 
panion served to reassure me. Telling 
myself not to be a fool, I lighted my 
pipe, and made up my mind, by 
concentrating my attention on the game, 
to forget these absurd apprehensions. 
In order to show myself that I was not 
afraid, I deliberately lay down at full 
length. So well did I succeed that in a 
few minutes I was nodding. 

I apologised, explaining that I had 
not been sleeping very well the last few 
nights. 

“It’s this sudden heat wave,” said 
Bradbury. ‘I should have forty winks 
if I were you, you'll be all the better for 
it. I’d do the same myself, but I’m in 
next but one.” 

“Oh no, I couldn’t do that,” I 
answered, and very soon was nodding 
once more. While I was wondering 
whether it would be too absurd to 
apologise again, I fell asleep. 

I was awakened by 


Bradbury 
remarking, “‘ There goes another wicket ! 


I must go and get my pads on. No, 
don’t you move, you’re much better 
where you are.” 

“T think come _ back 
pavilion now,” I observed. 

He noticed the glance I cast behind 
me. ‘‘ Why on earth should you ?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘ You’re not nervous, are you ? ”’ 

“Oh no!” 

“Then you’d much better stay here. 
I'll come back after my innings.” 

With that he walked away. I wanted 
very much to go with him, for the eerie 
feeling had returned. But it would have 
been altogether too absurd and cowardly 
to run away from imaginary danger. 
At any rate I'll stay, I told myself, till 
Bradbury reaches the pavilion. Before 
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that happened I was once more 
slumbering. 

I was not so sound asleep, however, 
that I did not hear a slight and ominous 
rustling in the bushes close at hand. 
In an instant, alarmed, I had started up 
into a sitting position, and saw a man 
creeping stealthily towards me on all 
fours. It needed but a single glance to 
realise that he was stalking me, and in 
a moment I was on my feet and dashing 
away for dear life. Alas! only just 
awake, in my excitement and alarm, 
instead of going towards the cricket 
field I turned my back upon it, and 
found myself running wildly through a 
tangle of undergrowth, with the madman 
in full pursuit between me and safety. 
I heard him crashing through the 
thickets as he ran, and once he gave a 
mocking laugh that terrified me beyond 
expression. Scratched and bruised at 
every step, tearing my flannels on 
projecting stumps and almost falling 
twenty times, I contrived to keep ahead 
of my pursuer as I fought my way 
through what Bradbury had described 
as a little wood, but what seemed to be 
an interminable forest. 

At last the bushes and undergrowth 
came suddenly to an end, and I emerged 
into a grassy avenue stretching right 
and left between overhanging trees. I 
turned sharply to the right and fled 
up the avenue, not twenty yeards ahead 
of my implacable pursuer. The soil was 
clayey here, and the short week of dry 
weather had not sufficed to dry it after 
the month’s drenching it had received. 
I was thankful for the studs in my 
cricket-boots, without which I should 
undoubtedly have fallen on the slippery 
surface. My pursuer appeared to find 
no difficulty at all, and seemed to skim 
along the ground at my heels. I heard 
him panting close behind me. As for 
myself, I was by no means in good 
condition, and already my breath was 
coming in short, sharp jerks, and my 
heart going like a sledge-hammer. Along 
that apparently unending avenue we 
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sped. No one else was in sight. All the 
world seemed to have gone to the 
cricket match. 

Gradually I felt my powers failing. 
My head seemed to be bursting, and 
there was a film over my eyes. Still I 
pressed on, hearing the ceaseless pad pad 
of those relentless feet behind me, 
drawing nearer and nearer. Every 
instant I expected to feel the madman’s 
hands clutch me in their grasp. Then, 
when I felt I could not run another fifty 
yards, I saw a little shed with an open 
door standing by the side of the avenue. 
Like a rabbit into its burrow, I dashed 
into this blessed haven of refuge. I 
slammed the door behind me, leaning 
all my weight against it. Next instant, 
like a battering-ram, the madman flung 
himself against it, almost forcing an 
entrance. I knew I could not hold it 
long against him, and feverishly felt 
along its surface for some key or bolt. 
To my unspeakable joy my _ hand 
encountered an iron bar which I shot 
into its socket, and then fell back 
utterly exhausted. I had for the time 
come to the limits of my endurance. 
If the door was not of itself strong 
enough to resist his onslaught and he 
forced an entrance, he would have 
found me an easy prey. But the good 
wood held, and, though it creaked and 
rattled omniously, he was unable to 
smash it in for all his battering. 

Until this moment, except for that one 
terrible laugh in the wood, he had been 
silent ; now, desisting from his attempts 
to break down the door, he began to 
talk. 

Goo-goo!”’ he said playfully—with 
the playfulness of a cat that has a mouse 
under its claws; ‘‘ Goo-goo, nice little 
boy, dear little boy ! Did’ums, did’ums ?”’ 

There was something horribly uncanny 
in this childish talk, uttered with 
apparently the utmost good humour. I 
understood now something of the agonies 
that must have been endured by the 
poor wretches in the old Roman arena, 
who were butchered to the requiem of 
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a multitude’s jeers and laughter. And 
still he went on with his ‘‘ Goo-goo!”’ 
and his ghastly endearments until I felt 
physically sick. 

When I recovered my breath I looked 
round my place of refuge. It was very 
small, hardly more than a mere box, the 
sort of place gardeners use to store their 
implements. Unfortunately it was 
empty of anything that might have been 
handy for a weapon of defence. I could 
see pretty clearly when my eyes got 
used to the place, but, though there 
were no windows, this did not strike 
me as curious until I looked up and saw 
the reason. The roof had been removed, 
and the shed stood open beneath the 
trees and the sky. As the walls were not 
much more than six feet high, it would 
be the easiest thing for an agile man, 
such as the madman had proved himself, 
to scramble over them, when I should 
be caught like a rat in a trap. I could 
only trust that he would not discover 
this means of attack. At present he 
seemed content with calling out, “‘ Goo- 
goo! Dear little boy, nice little boy !”’ 

Soon I determined to call for help, in 
the hope that some gardener or chance 
passer might come to the rescue. I set 
up a loud shout. Like an echo my 
persecutor immediately took up the cry, 
and added his voice to mine with zest 
and evident enjoyment. Of course 
nothing could have suited me better. 
Two were more likely to be heard than 
one. For what must have been ten 
minutes we shouted and yelled, but our 
duet was without result. No one 
answered, no one came, no one took the 
slightest notice. We might have been 
on a desert island for all the effect that 
we produced. 

Then he started prowling round my 
cabin, at every few steps knocking at 
the door or walls, asking me if I was 
there. Needless to say I returned no 
reply. He must have walked round and 
round twenty times before the idea 
occurred to him to inspect the top of 
my prison. Twice he attempted to 
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climb up at the side, but the walls were 
slippery with damp and he could obtain 
no foothold. Then he went round to 
the back, and I saw the tips of his 
fingers as he gained a grip of the top of 
the wall. If I had had any stick I should 
have struck at his hands to force him 
back, but I was weaponless. As noise- 
lessly as possible I slipped the bolt back 
and gently opened the door. Then his 
head appeared at the opening above. 
“T see you!” he cried, and gave a 
fiendishly triumphant laugh. I did not 
wait for more, but dashed from my now 
useless refuge along the avenue by which 
I had come. Next instant I heard him 
once more in pursuit. 

On and onI ran. I had recovered my 
breath, but, still tired from my previous 
running, laboured along more slowly 
than I had come. The madman behind 
me seemed as fresh as ever. I could 
hear him gaining upon me. Nearer and 
nearer he came. My legs seemed 
weighted with lead, and it was in vain 
My 
I swerved 
He almost 


that I strove to urge them faster. 
only chance was to dodge. 
to the left between two trees. 
had me as he shot past, but he had not 
expected my manceuvre, and was not 
able to check himself quickly on the 


slippery grass. I gained ten or fifteen 
yards by the trick. 

I had a vague idea, so far as I was 
capable of entertaining any idea beyond 
the one of escaping from the madman, 
that my new direction led towards the 
cricket field, and this put fresh energy 
into my weary legs. Before I had gone 
far the trees round me suddenly fell 
away, and I found myself on the border 
of a large pond... I remembered that 
mad dogs will not enter the water ; 
perhaps the same rule applied to mad 
men. Without a moment’s hesitation I 
dashed into the pond, and did not stop 
until I was half way across, with the 
water nearly up to my waist. Then I 
turned. If, as I hoped, my pursuer 
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would not face the water, I was, whatever 
my discomfort, in comparative safety, 
and there I was determined to remain 
until keepers or his own inclination 
removed him from the spot. 

When he came to the bank he stopped, 
and for some time regarded me thought- 
fully, shading his eyes with his hand like 
one who looks at something an immense 
distance away. Next he pointed at me 
as if calling the attention of other 
spectators to my miserable plight. Then 
he turned up his trousers carefully to 
the knees and deliberately stepped into 
the water. Clearly hydrophobia was 
not one of his weaknesses. 

I retreated as he advanced, soon 
gained the further bank, and was once 
more being hunted among the trees on 
the opposite side of the pond. My 
dripping trousers clung to my legs and 
impeded my movements, but the cool- 
ness was refreshing, and I believed that 
I was at every step drawing nearer to 
the cricket field. On and on I ran, ever 
expecting but never seeing some sign 
of my goal. I knew that I could not 
hold out much longer. Looking ever 
and again in despair over my shoulder, 
I could see my pursuer gaining rapidly 
upon me. Now fifteen yards only were 
between us, now ten, now five! Already 
I seemed to feel his hot breath upon me, 
already in imagination his hands were 
at my throat choking the life out of me. 
Once more I must try the device that 
had before proved successful. Again I 
dodged round a tree trunk, and in 
doing so caught my foot in an unexpected 
snag and went sprawling face downwards 
on the muddy grass. I knew that my 
long-drawn attempt to escape had failed. 
It did not need the madman’s whoop of 
triumph to tell me that I lay at his 
mercy. Before I could move he was 
upon me! 

He tapped me lightly on the shoulder. 
“Touch last!” he cried, and ran off 
laughing merrily. 
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GOLF ON THE SOUTH COAST 


BY HUGH LESLIE DOBREE 


ONCE upon a time an old gentleman is 
said to have stood upon the course at 
Sandwich and declared that he was 
unable to putt accurately on account 
of the innumerable ships that passed to 
and fro on the horizon. This story has 
been accredited to many other links in 
the country, but I believe its rightful 
birthplace is Sandwich. I take this view 
for the very good reason that there are 
still one or two golfers in the neighbour- 
hood of Pegwell Bay who say strange 
things about “ships that pass in the 
day.”’ 

‘The two links at Sandwich — St. 
George’s and Prince’s—are corner stones 
in the world of golf. There is a growing 
feeling that Prince’s represents better 
golf than its near neighbour, but this 
can only be decided by vote, and as 

t. George’s have had the honour of 
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entertaining the players for the Amateur 
Championship, it is the best known. 

Prince’s is not very old. This is only 
its seventh year of existence, while the 
championship course dates so far back 
as 1887. 

At Prince’s the golfer will be called 
upon to play almost every kind of stroke, 
and there is no golfing country in the 
kingdom that takes such a lot of knowing. 
Its beautiful greens are exasperatingly 
difficult, and the stranger will be sur- 
prised when he discovers that there is 
but one line to the hole. The turf is - 
elfish in places. I use the expression 
because I have, on so many occasions, 
seen a ball, going apparently straight for | 
the hole, suddenly turn. off and finish 
yards away from its desired haven. The 
player in question had taken but scanty 
notice of the correct route and suffered, 
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as all careless players do on this golf 
course. 

In 1912 the Varsity golf match was 
played over the Prince’s course, and it 
was amusing to read in the newspapers 
on the following day that the putting 
on both sides was very bad. One critic 
went so far as to say “ Even on this 
perfect turf three putts were frequently 
taken by the players.” 

It so happens that three of the very 
best University putters were playing on 
this day, and if Mr. Holderness, Mr. 
Gardiner-Hill the elder, and the Oxford 
captain, Mr. Macdonell, cannot lay their 
approach putts by the side of the hole, 
no more convincing evidence is required 
that the greens are exceedingly difficult. 

The committee of the Prince’s golf 
club has passed a rule that no stranger 
is to be admitted to the clubhouse and 
course without an introduction from a 
member. 

At the Royal St. George’s, on the 
other side of the fence, a similar regu- 
lation is in vogue ; but when I mention 
that there are close upon a thousand 
members, the chances are that the 
golfing stranger will know somebody 
whose name is on the books of the club. 

This course is, perhaps, the least 
difficult of all the Championship links. 
It is generally known that members had 
an idea some while ago that Sandwich 
was the greatest test of golf in the king- 
dom, but the Open Championship of 
1904 killed this theory. At lunch on the 
second day J. H. Taylor actually handed 
in a card which totalled 67! Such a 
score had not been dreamed of by the 
committee, who thought that one of the 
Triumvirate might possibly scramble 
round in the early seventies, and then, 
only if one or two lucky putts found the 
back of the tin. 

After this Championship it was decided 
to make the course more difficult, but 
trouble arose when it was proposed to 
abandon that famous hole, the Maiden. 
At first many of the members refused to 
sanction the removal of this hole and 
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many still think it was a great pity that 
the hole was interfered with in any way 
whatever. 

The Maiden when first played meant 
a good firm iron shot. There was a high 
hill guarded by wooden sleepers, and very 
often this hazard made the player so 
frightened that his tee shot would not 
be “up.”” Everybody was continually 
saying that the carry was too difficult, 
and before long every golfer who took 
his stance on this tee made up his mind 
before striking the ball that he would 
not carry the bunker. 

I know a golfer who was playing 
Sandwich for the first time and he was 
most anxious to make acquaintance with 
this famous hazard. Unfortunately, his 
caddie did not inform him when he was 
playing the redoubtable Maiden, and he 
actually secured the hole in 2. He is 
never tired of telling the story to his 
friends of how he holed out in “a 
pitch and a putt.” 

To-day one does not actually carry this 
yawning bunker. The player has to hit 
a good cleek shot over the left shoulder 
of the Maiden, and there is a another hole, 
immediately following, over some sandy 
hummocks on to the old Maiden green. 

Was it not a little extraordinary that 
the moment these alterations had been 
made Mr. Martin Smith should come 
along in great style and create a sen- 
sation by holing out the revised version 
in 68 strokes? It was a little unkind of 
an amateur to master this absolutely 
golf-proof course. 

I happen to be well acquainted with 
the play on this auspicious occasion, and 
it must be freely admitted that no golfer, 
however good he may be, is likely to go 
round this course under seventy, unless 
he is putting with confidence and fortune. 
A great number of people fail to recognise 
that by only taking one putt on every 
other green the player is given a fine 
chance to do a record score. The first 
nine holes at Sandwich offer great possi- 
bilities for the player with a card and 
pencil. They are simpler than the home 
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holes that form the backbone of the 
course. The sixteenth is a very good 
“one-shotter,” but the carry on the 
occasion of important meetings is at 
least 160 yards, so the tee shot must be 
hit very accurately if a par three is to 
be secured. 

Referring for a moment to Mr. Martin 
Smith and his 68, it would be tactful to 
say that he was playing the long approach 
with such deadly effect that he left him- 
self with nothing to do upon the greens. 
Let me give an illustration. Going to 
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However, it was truly a great achieve- 
ment and one that will never be for- 
gotten by the habitués of Sandwich. 
The committee may rest assured that it 
is only by laying the long approach shots 
dead that Sandwich will ever be holed 
in such a low score. The odds against 
taking only one putt on every green are 
very great, and the player who keeps 
well in the company of bogey will have 
no necessity to complain that his score 
is too high. 

It would certainly be unwise if I 
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BUNKER GUARDING THE 2ND GREEN 
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the seventeenth, Mr. Smith and his 
partner both hit good tee shots, and, 
strangely enough, both were on the green 
with their seconds, a brilliant perform- 
ance wherever the wind may have been. 
Mr. Smith, ten feet trom the hole, sunk 
his putt, while his oppoennt playing very 
carefully, took two putts. Both played 
the hole equally well, but Mr. Smith had 
the advantage of finding the ball ‘ at 
home,” not only on this occasion, but 
at every instance when it was most 
needed to defeat bogey. 


omitted to make reference to an 
attractive course situated some three 
miles on the Ramsgate side of Sandwich. 
It is known as the St. Augustine’s Golf 
Club. The train takes the golfer to a 
railway halt at Ebbsfleet, which is 
almost adjoining the clubhouse. 

I can recommend this links as being 
very attractive to play golf upon, and 
some of the holes are very high-class 
indeed. The inland holes are even better 
than those along the seashore. This is 
the highest compliment I can pay, but 
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I realise that the committee have taken 
much trouble to make their links a good 
one, and it is very pleasing to be able 
to remark that their labours have not 
been in vain. 

When the turn is reached there are 
three consecutive holes worthy of special 
mention, if only for the fact that the tees 
are almost touching the seashore. At 
high tide there is indeed a possibility 
that the caddie who accompanies the 
player will be washed away. I am not 
aware that there has been any loss of 
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There is a great future before the 
St. Augustine’s club, and they have any 
number of players continually playing 
on the links. At the same time it is 
never overcrowded, for there appears to 
be ample room for everyone. 

With Deal I have only one fault to 
find. It is much too difficult. 

By what manner of means Mr. 
Beveridge contrives to win cups and 
medals with a penalty of plus 5 is a 
mystery to every golfer who has stood 
upon the first tee at Deal and noticed 
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JUSTICE SCRUTTON PUTTING WITH MR. JUSTICE NEVILLE ON THE 3RD GREEN 
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life when playing these three very 
sporting holes, nor do I think that a 
lifebuoy is placed around each tee box— 
but one would be useful in an 
emergency. 

At the same time, I am _ perfectly 
serious when saying that these tees have 
been covered by the sea during a spring 
tide. This must be an unusual happening 
on any golf course, with the possible 
exception of Portmarnock in Ireland 
where the tide is apt to do what it wishes 
with one part of the links. 


the extreme length of the holes and 
exiguity’ of | the fairway. Many of the 
holes are ‘‘a good afternoon’s walk,” 
but I would not vouch for the accuracy 
of the story which tells us that a stranger 
came to Deal and proceeded to take 
double figures at every hole on the 
round. Of course it is quite possible, 
and I can imagine that he must have 
hit a weird tee shot at the Sandy Parlour. 
Very probably he spent his time at this 
hole with a niblick in hand. 

To my way of thinking this is a very 
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fine hole, so good that many critics 
have found fault with it. We must 
always bear in mind that a blind hole is 
not necessarily an inferior one, and the 
iron shot from this tee is a perfectly fair 
question to ask the golfer. After all, the 
carry is not a very long one, and if the 
ball aviates to a sufficient height, the 
golfer should, on coming over the hill, 
find it within putting distance of the 
pin. Trouble commences when the 
player underclubs his tee shot, for the 
slope towards the green is rough, and a 
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visited by professionals in order to play 
golf in this manner. 

How will the younger generation tackle 
the last four holes of the course ? Let us 
hope that by the time this portion of the 
round is reached the seniors will be able 
to carry their younger brethren safely 
across. The finish at Deal is infinitely 


more difficult than the last few holes at 
St. Andrew’s, and one mistake is likely 
to make a good card look very bad 
indeed. 


The golfer will be wise in his judgment 
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SANDY PARLOUR, ON THE WAY TO THE 4TH HOLE 
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ball just touching the top of the hill 
will not roll down on to the green. It is 
almost certain to pull up among the 
weed which is so difficult to play out of. 

This is a championship course, and 
every hole is a miniature battle for the 
golfer to fight. It will be interesting to 
note the result of the Sphere and Tatler 
Cups which are to be played for while 
this magazine is in the press. This 
annual event is decided by foursomes, 
and I do not remember any other 
occasion upon which Deal has been 


if he takes an early opportunity of 
visiting Littlestone-on-Sea. It is an 
especially convenient place for the golfer 
who is accompanied by his wife. The 
latter is able to play unchallenged upon a 
separate links designed entirely for the 
use of the ladies. The green fee is five 
shillings a week. On the men’s course the 
fees are higher, and it will cost the visitor 
a sovereign a week, but this charge is in 
no way extortionate when it is remem- 
bered that Littlestone represents an 
almost perfect test of golf from the first 
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tee to the last green. It certainly equals 
at least two of the present Championship 
courses. 

In recent times the committee have 
made alterations at some of the holes. 
Two long blind approaches over a 
wilderness of sand (they used to please 
me greatly) have been done away with, 
but, on the other hand, the fairway still 
remains comparatively wide and the 
golfer who contracts a slice or a pull from 
the tee is not unduly punished. This is 
only a minor grievance and, taking the 
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is not so. The green may be seen 
perhaps a hundred and fifty yards 
away. The lie is certain to be a good 
one, and the player will take a wooden 
club of sorts without the slightest hesi- 
tation. Let him beware, for if the ball 
is not struck truly the next shot will 
demand the best that a golfer can give. 
Bunkers are cunningly placed in odd 
corners on each side of the green, and it 
is a clever golfer who can “chip” 
successfully from the sunken sand pits 
that guard the green. I can think of no 
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BALFOUR PUTTING ON THE 8TH GREEN 
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great beauties of the course into con- 
sideration, it is but natural that 
Littlestone should be placed quite high 
up in the list of the best courses. 

The golfer can congratulate himself on 
having played very good golf if his ball 
lies on any of the greens from the second 
shot. There is nothing abnormally diffi- 
cult about the tee shot, and, as I have 
mentioned above, the drive is sometimes 
so simple a matter that the player who 
hits a good one is inclined to imagine 
that the hole is practically finished. This 


stroke which calls for so much attention 
and thought. 

The golfer must also remember that 
there is long grass to the right and 
left of him, and it is indeed a problem 
to say where there are no bunkers. They 
appear to be everywhere when one is 
playing with little confidence. 

This is a course which gives the keen 
golfer a great deal of pleasure. It makes 
him think, and if there are any good 
strokes hidden away up his sleeve, 
Littlestone will find them. 
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I have sent many friends here for the 
good of their game, and they have re- 
turned to their home courses armed with 
The slogger especially 
will be well advised to try Little- 


the best shots. 


stone. It will teach him a lesson; 


and for ti.e pawky player who takes the 
short cut only when it is absolutely 
necessary, this links will change his 
theory entirely. The golfer must be 


deferential at Littlestone or else he fails. 
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when Mr. H. S. Colt went round this 
wonderful stretch of golfing country in 
73 strokes. This score was not made in 
a competition, and the best medal round 
accomplished by Mr. Colt was in the year 
1896. It amounted to 79 strokes. 

Many of us like to associate Rye with 
its old-world town, and it is a pleasure to 
admit that modernity has not in any way 
affected the atmosphere. The quaint old 
houses still remain, and even the eccentric 
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BIG BUNKER BETWEEN THE I6TH AND I7TH GREENS. 
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It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I take up a pen to write about Rye. 
This is a golf course that has never been 
treated with sufficient seriousness by 
students of the Royal and Ancient game. 
There are one or two people who make 
continuous efforts to show that Rye has 
claims to be one of the championship 
courses. So perhaps it is only a question 
of time. 

I remember very well the occasion 


little golfing train that takes golfers from 
Rye to the clubhouse appears to have 
been designed for the last era. As to the 
course itself, I could wish that the present 
championship courses were only as good. 
The player, however good a golfer he 
may be, must be at the top of his game 
all the time if he does not wish his score 
card to look in any way large. I cannot 
think of any hole where it is possible to 
fluke a bogey. Each hole has to be played 
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as it was intended to be played, or the 
golfer will be called upon for some heroic 
work with a niblick. 

I trust it will serve as a pleasant 
remembrance if I repeat a score accom- 
plished by Mr. de Montmorency in a 
bogey competition over the Rye course. 
Let me inform my readers, in the first 
instance, that Mr. de Montmorency is 
handicapped at plus 5 and was invited 
to present bogey with four strokes. Here 
are the details of his card : 


Out: 35325544 5=36 
=35}7! 


4 
Home: 44343454 
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Let me advise the. intending visitor to 
write in advance to the Secretary, Capt. 
Vincent, and he will most certainly see 
to the comfort of any golfing strangers. 
The George is an old-fashioned house that 
should be attractive to any who are going 
to Rye. 

I pause at the name of the Cooden 
Beach Golf Club, for it is probably 
the most difficult course in England. 
Harry Vardon says that it is too difficult, 
but if a stranger is desirous of accom- 
plishing ‘‘ man’s work ”’ let him take a 
bag of golf clubs and some old balls and 
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The player finished 6 up on bogey. 
This performance will always rank as 
something phenomenal, and the late 
Lieut. Tait would have been wildly 
enthusiastic over any golfer who could 
accomplish such work as this. The com- 
pany at Rye is very nearly always first 
class. To say nothing of Mr. Colt, there 
is Mr. Croome, Mr. Ernley Blackwell, and 
Mr. Braybrooke. Not one of these very 
fine golfers has ever been within strokes 
of the score made by the Eton master, 
Mr. de Montmorency. 


MR. H. H. HILTON DRIVING FROM THE 


IST TEE 


spend a week or two on this green. The 
links is quite close to Bexhill-on-Sea, and 
the success of this latest golfing venture 
has never for a single moment been in 
doubt. Situated two miles from the town 
the course is laid out among a wilderness 
of bunkers, and the golfer is set the task 
of discovering small patches of green 
fairway upon which to place his tee shot. 
In spite of its narrowness, the course is 
exceedingly fair to the golfer who is 
playing well. It is the one links I know 
of where players do not return to the 
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clubhouse with a complaint that their 
opponent topped a drive and then 
secured the hole in bogey. 

There is no such latitude at Cooden 
Beach, and I fully believe the golf courses 
of the future will be laid out in imitation 
of this one. Golfers, even on a holiday, 
do not always want to play over an easy 
course. They are especially keen to try 
their prowess over a real test of the game. 
If this view is generally taken, green 
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courteous secretary who makes a point 
of seeing that all strangers are supplied 
with golfing partners. There is another 
course at Bexhill, but I am _ not 
sufficiently acquainted with the links to 
be able to applaud or find fault. I am 
told it is very popular. At Bexhill the 


Rimoso Hotel is a comfortable house to 
stay at. 

I write of Eastbourne with a great deal 
of sympathetic feeling, for it was at this 


ROYAL EASTBOURNE GOLF CLUB. 


G. H. PEACOCK DRIVING OVER THE CHALK PIT IN THE 


SEMI-FINAL ROUND IN THE HAMBRO’ CHALLENGE BOWL COMPETITION 
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committees of seaside clubs will not in 
future allow the old gentlemen members 
to decide the length of a “‘ one-shotter.” 
How very much better it is to play the 
game for what it is worth! There can be 
no actual pleasure in slicing a tee shot 
badly and then being able to “ puff ”’ the 
ball on to the green with an iron club. 

I am perfectly certain that the golfer 
who tries Cooden Beach will have an 
enjoyable holiday, and Mr. Peach is a 


club that the late Mr. Percy Winterscale 
acted as secretary. He was a man deeply 
respected wherever golf is played, and I 
have personally lost a kind friend who 
showed me much courtesy. Mr. 
Winterscale was for a long while the 
best golfer at Westward Ho ! and played 
from the plus 3 mark. 

There will be many readers of this 
magazine who remember Mr. Winterscale 
as a golfer. He drove an exceptionally 
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long ball and was a beautiful putter, 
particularly from the edge of the green. 
He was at all times an enthusiast and 
dearly loved a foursome in the afternoon, 
but I have no recollection of his playing 
in the Amateur Championship. 

The links of the Royal Eastbourne has 
undergone drastic changes in the past 
year or two. I believe one of the 
members, Mr. Simpson, has made several 
alterations that were needed. This 


gentleman is running Mr. Colt very close 
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well. The green lies at the top of a hill, 
and the player stands a long way below, 
with an iron in his hand, hoping to place 
the ball upon this narrow piece of table 
land. It is a very difficult shot, and a 
four at this hole is more frequently 
recorded than the regulation three. If 
my memory does not deceive me there 
is another green immediately below and 
golfers expect to find their ball on one 
green or the other—generally, the other. 

Mr. Peacock appears to revel in this 


SEAFORD. 


for the championship of golfing 
architecture. 

It is always a pleasure to play over 
this course. It may be only park golf, 
but the golfer invariably returns to the 
clubhouse feeling that he has thoroughly 
enjoyed himself. The land is owned by 
the Duke of Devonshire, and there was 
some talk about the club intending to 
purchase it, but this may be only an 
unconfirmed rumour. 

There is one little hole which is 
extremely fascinating if one is playing 


hole, so perhaps he had a hand in its 
designation. This gentleman is one of 
the best golfers on the southern coast, 
and plays Eastbourne without varying 
a great deal in regard to his score. Other 
well-known players on this course are 
Mr. Ernest Smith, the old Yorkshire 
cricketer and a renowned slogger at golf, 
Mr. Macovski and Mr. C. E. Hambro, M.P. 
The Hambro Bowl, played for twice 
yearly, is the great golfing event at 
Eastbourne, and many good players have 
won it. 


‘ 
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There is another course just outside 
the town known as the Willingdon Golf 
Club, named after the president of the 
club, Lord Willingdon. I have dis- 
covered that the air is most bracing on 
this course, and since Taylor came down 
to extend the links the holes have been 
so improved that the golf is very nearly 
first class. A convenient motor-bus 
leaves Eastbourne for this golf club. 

The Queen’s Hotel is an excellent 
house to stay at, and I often meet 
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Golf Club. I havea great respect for this 
course because it is not nearly so easy 
as it looks from a preliminary glance. 
Situated very high above the town, the 
player follows the Down land occasion- 
ally to visit sand bunkers, and a dreaded 
pond so placed as to catch the erring 
shot of the timid player. 

The putting greens are large, and 
the player may be on the green and yet 
a mashie shot away from the hole. This 
is good for one’s approach putting. The 
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VARDON PUTTING ON THE 6TH GREEN 
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golfers who show me their notebooks 
with the name of this hotel written 
boldly on the first page. I imagine it is 
one of the most popular hotels in the 
south. 

After leaving Eastbourne and travel- 
ling westward to Seaford the golfer should 
bear in mind that there are two golf links 
here. Both are very good and most 
suitable to the player who is taking a 
holiday. Perhaps the wisest plan would 
be to take the South Downs course first. 
This is locally known as the Seaford 


Austin-Leigh Cup and the Jubilee Gold 
Medal are treasured trophies to be 
played for in competition, and much 
enthusiasm is aroused amongst the 
juniors when they fight for a special 
cup of their own. This is for players 
with handicaps of ten and over. Indeed, 
Seaford is an ideal spot for a holiday. 
The company used to offer reduced 
fares for golfers, but things may have 
altered by now. 

The other course is closer to the town 
and is known as the Seaford Links Golf 
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Club. One plays over the old Seaford 
course, and for an occasional week in the 
summer the golf is certainly very enjoy- 
able. The club accepts visitors at five 
shillings for two days or ten shillings for 
the complete week. In the height of 
summer these prices are raised ; but this 
is the case in nearly every club and it 
may be taken as a sign of the popularity 
of the course. 

To be exact there are eight golf 
courses in and around Brighton, but 
there can be no good purpose in writing 
a description of each. The best—a 
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At Brighton there is also the Dyke 
Golf Club, East Brighton Golf Club (by 
‘bus from the Central station), West 
Hove Golf Club (Portslade), and the 
Municipal links at Hollingsbury Park. 

I cannot be persuaded into believing 
that anyone goes to Brighton for the 
sole purpose of playing golf. In summer 
time, the County cricket ground at Hove 
is such a magnetic attraction that a 
sportsman would surely leave his golf 
clubs at the hotel and proceed to a 
cricket match if one was in progress. 

The wicket is so good that one 


LITTLEHAMPTON. 


purely personal opinion, of course—is 
the links of the Brighton and Hove 
Golf Club on Hangleton Downs. 

The golfer must not expect to find 
anything fanciful in the way of hazards 
when he comes here, and I think it 
would be giving an accurate description 
of the course if I say that it represents 
good honest golf. There are numerous 
declivities in the ground, a ditch or two, 
and a fiendish pond which is locally 
known as a receptacle for golf balls that 
do not float. Baron de Worms and 
Mr. H. F. de Paravacini are well-known 
names here, and for many years, they 
have both given trophies to be played 
for. 


THE DRIVE TOWARDS THE 2ND HOLE, 


generally looks forward to a huge score 
when fine weather is experienced. 

The golfer who goes to Worthing will 
realise that it adds largely to the pleasure 
of his game when he can walk over some 


of the best turf in the county. It is 
also pleasing to be able to play upon 
such a good course as this. Many will 
remember the old nine-hole Worthing 
course, for some great games have 
been played there; but it must be 
admitted that the present Worthing 
course—instituted in 1905—is a very 
fine test for the man who likes to “ go 
out ’’ for every shot in the game. 
There is also plenty of exercise to be 
had here, and I recollect one hole 
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whereupon the golfer is asked to climb 
a very stiff country. On a hot day this 
means hard work, but I agree with the 
fairness of the hole. A little climbing is 
perhaps a good thing if one is anxious 
to remain active. In this respect modern 
architects are too much inclined to avoid 
making a good hole if there should be a 
long walk to the next tee. 

If the golfer intends to visit Little- 
hampton he should stay at Chichester 
en voute. The Dolphin is a good hotel 
and it is no distance to the South Downs 
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There are ten very fine seaside holes 
along the seashore and the remaining 
eight include some good “‘ two shotters ” 
in the neighbourhood of rushes. : 

The only fear is that the golfer will be 
unable to play a round on this course. 
We telephoned one morning last year. 
and found that the starter had booked 
every hour of the day for members and 
visitors, so we had no golf at all. 

When one is able to play, the green 
fee varies from half-a-crown to half-a- 
guinea a day, according to date. 
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links which is adjoining Goodwood Park. 
I have always found a day’s golf here to 
be most enjoyable, and quite different 
from playing on other courses of an 
inland character. 

I can imagine that when the stranger 
arrives at Littlehampton he will say, 
on a first glance at the course, “* How 
flat this links is!’’ Let him beware lest 
the flatness should lead him into the 
belief that there are no bunkers hidden 
in a cunning manner to catch the shot 
of the erring player. 
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Littlehampton has a school of young 
golfers who are likely to make a name 
for themselves in time to come. The 
Grays are very well known, and Claud 
Gray is Champion of Kent, but they tell 
me that some of the youths who act as 
caddies will be very fine players indeed. 

If a golfer desired a golfing holiday 
and was asked to name the place, it is 
highly probable that he would select 
Bournemouth. There are innumerable 
grounds within reach of this resort. 
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While writing this article an oppor- 
tunity having presented itself I took 
boat and train in order to spend a few 
days near Bournemouth, and I am most 
pleased to be able to say that the course 
at Queen’s Park has improved wonder- 
fully. On the occasion of my visit an 
Open Meeting had just concluded, and 
many good players had competed for 
the various events. 

Queen’s Park is run jointly with 
Meyrick Park by the Council, and I 
fully believe the latter course—though 
shorter and less crowded—is the better. 
My reason for so thinking is that the 
player is invariably required to keep very 
straight. Some approaches on_ this 
course demand a “ poached egg ’”’ shot 
with a mashie. I notice very frequently 
that golfers do not care to attempt this 
most difficult of all strokes, but when 
the player gets upon this course, he is 
likely to be justly punished if he fails 
to pull this shot out of his bag. 

The greens are very good and the 
course is exceedingly well kept. 

Queen’s Park is very long. Bogey is 
81 and a man must be able to hit very 
hard to reach many of the greens in two 
shots. The contrast between the two 
courses is exactly what is needed in an 
up-to-date town such as Bournemouth. 
I was not astonished to find a large 
number of players on the links, for both 
courses are popular among visitors. 

Golf of a much higher class is to be 
found at Broadstone (a few miles from 
Bournemouth via Poole). This is by 
far the best green in the South West. 
It is the property of Lord Wimborne, 
who leases the land to the Royal Dorset 
Golf Club. 

Laid out by Tom Dunn in ’98, the 
stranger will notice that the greens are 
very large ; but this is a minor item when 
it is remembered that the lies at every 
hole are superlatively good. There are 
some fine carries over a sea of gorse, and 
the cross hazards have been cut @ la 
Sunningdale, so that each shot has 
practically to be placed. No golfer 
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should miss a chance of playing at 
Broadstone if he happens to be in the 
vicinity. 

I have been asked to say something 
about Swanage. This is such a quaint 
old-fashioned little spot that a golf links 
of but nine holes seems out of place. 
Nevertheless many visitors come to 
Swanage in order to play golf. The 
club-house is strongly reminiscent of an 
old cottage, picturesque in the extreme. 
I discovered that many of the fast trains 
from Waterloo have through carriages 
attached for Swanage. This saves a 
change at Wareham. I should think 
there is a fine opportunity for a new 
course of eighteen holes at Swanage, 
for there appears to be plenty of suitable 
land on Purbeck. 


In conclusion, I should perhaps remark 
that the title of this article may be some- 
what misleading. I haveneither mentioned 
all the golf links on the South Coast nor 
have I given a detailed description of 
every hole upon the courses that are 
treated to criticism. 


In regard to the latter statement, I 
am quite sure there is nothing so dull 
to the reader as a description of a golf 
course he has never seen. For the 
writer, it is an exceedingly difficult 
task, and he is continually angling for 
a tee shot that ‘‘ takes the ball over a 
wilderness of heather ”’ or a lofted mashie 
shot where the player “ gets just a peep 
of the sea through a terrace of trees.’’ 


Some golf links have no landmarks, 
and it is then that the bare flat ‘‘ two 
shotter’’ becomes so obviously un- 
necessary, on paper, from the reader’s 
point of view. The greatest attraction a 
golfer can have is to play over a course 
in a very low score. The environment 
of the South Coast offers every attrac- 
tion, and I am confident that the links 
my friend the golfing wanderer will like 
best, is the one whereupon he plays his 
best game. 

There is human nature even in holiday 
golf. 
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THE rolling ball of fashion is a fairly 
exciting one to chase. It keeps us 
moving—too rapidly on occasions—it 
keeps us interested. In a sense, fashion 
is a game. 

Time was when the game was more 
difficult to play, and perhaps because of 
this fact, a woman’s wardrobe was her 
chief concern. One historian writing ot 
Beatrice d’Este, bride of the Duke ctf 
Milan, records: “‘ She is not pretty, but 
certainly she understands her woman’s 
business amazing well.” Riding dresses 
and furniture tor hawking occupied one- 
third of her wardrobe, for the young 
duchess was a daring and accomplished 
horsewoman. 

In those fifteenth century days the 
“wardrobe ’ was a large apartment 
entirely devoted to the careful housing 
of dress and all its innumerable acces- 
sories. Now, a woman of fashion can, 


if she desires, pay week-end visits with 
all her requirements packed in the 
small space of one hat box, a valise and 


her dressing case, and yet appear 
fittingly garbed for every fresh sport or 
occupation of the hour. 

A change has come over things, it is 
true, but not so great a change as would 
appear. Dress is still a ‘‘ woman’s 
business”’ no less than it was four 
hundred years ago; but women of our 
time have so much more of the serious 
busines of life on their hands, that dress 
has necessarily been forced to occupy a 
more reasonable amount of time and 
energy. 


AN IDEAL RACING SwIT. 


In the same way that the stage— 
particularly the stage in Paris—sets a 
fashion and inspires its popularity, so 
do the big race meetings help along the 
modes, and give us a lead in the way 
we are expected to go. 

Experience has taught us, however, 
that only at certain definite meetings 
may we expect to see fashion in an 
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extravagant and bizarre aspect; for 
lesser gatherings the coat and skirt 
costume fulfills all requirements, and at 
a recent County meeting I noted what 
to my mind was an ideal racing suit. 

Built of tan covert coating, the skirt 
was not unduly restricted as to width, 
and as it buttoned at either side as far 
as the knee, extra width was easily 
obtained whenever necessary. The coat 
was of the semi-fitting order, with a 
couple of the neatest patch pockets 
imaginable, one at either side, and a 
smaller breast pocket on the left front. 

The charm of the suit lay in its 
absolutely faultless cut. Fancy facings 
of any sort were entirely absent ; collar, 
cuffs, and revers, were of the coating, 
which even the bone buttons matched in 
colour. I afterwards learned that the 
material was waterproof, a clinching 
recommendation to favour. 

With the suit was worn a shirt of 
blush pink crepe, with three large blister 
pearl buttons as fastenings; the long 
Sou’ wester”’ hat of goblin blue moire 
ribbon had a piquant bow laid on the 
brim at the back, and—in parenthesis— 
admirably suited its blue-eyed wearer. 

In anticipation of Ascot and Long- 
champs some exquisite white toilettes 
are being designed and several interesting 
new materials will be launched. A 
foretaste of such sartorial splendour is 
accorded the fashion writer in the 
numerous “ private views ’’ which have 
now become the custom of most of the 
great houses. 

Silk spongine, crepe tartar, moire 
charmeuse, and a new heavy ribbed 
shantung, all seem to tailor splendidly 
and look their best in white, a touch of 
colour being sometimes permitted upon 
collar, cuffs, and belt. Buttons that 
have the appearance of ivory are used 
upon this type of tailored model, and 
their shapes are as varied as they are 
beautiful. Crescent shaped buttons 
made a distinctive appearance in one 
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instance, where the suit designed was 
made of heavy white silk corduroy. 

Bordered voiles, and delicately 
patterned crepes, will also find expression 
in the smart race toilette, as well as the 
many delightful mousselines and kindred 
gossamer fabrics. 


Woman’s BLAcK SUNDAY.” 


Apropos of race meetings and fashion, 
it may be here remarked that even 
Longchamps is no real guide to the 
seeker after knowledge. Let me express 
the hope in passing, however, that the 
weather may be more favourable this 
year than it was for the last Grand 
Prix, when the rain was so merciless, 
and shelter from it so difficult to find, 
that I saw several women take off their 
hats, and pulling the aigrette or feathers 
from them, throw away the shapeless 
little masses of rain-soaked tulle, straw, 
or chiffon, which only a few hours earlier 
had been wonderful “‘ creations,’’ fresh 
from the milliner-artist’s hand. It is 
against the law of averages that such a 
tragedy can be repeated this year—for 
tragedy it was to French and British 
woman alike. 

“The British get their dresses from 
Paris and their fashions from their 
inner consciousness,” said the head of a 
famous Paris house the other day, 
which was just a little too deep for me. 
Anyway, a fashionable French meeting 
may easily be a veritable quicksand for 
the incautious. Couturiers have found 
‘a cheap, in every sense of the word, 
method of advertising their wares. The 
parading mannequins depend upon 
effects too daring for the most uncon- 
ventional woman of fashion to assume. 
They are useful to the patient observer 
only in so far as they show tendencies. 

At the moment there is a distinct 
tendency, in tailored models, towards 
an uncompromising severity. This is 
especially noticeable in the square-cut 
shoulder and plainly-set sleeve which 
form a feature of the newest coats, and 
it should be recorded that this broad 
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“athletic ’’ outline is quite becoming. 
Such a suit carried out in one of the new 
whipcord checks, with pique facings, is 
worthy of serious consideration. 

Of the demi-tailored costumes in silk, 
or damask, the opposite of this obtains ; 
they show increasing elaboration of 
draping, trimming, and detail, with 
every week that passes, and the stand-up 
and roll-away collar is now an important 
item in their composition. 


. TENNIS AND RIVER DRESSES. 


Tennis is now in full swing, and lovers 
of the game will not scorn any 
suggestions for suitable raiment. In 
this connection my friend Jean’s last 
letter is of interest. She writes to me 
from Vienna that she is bringing back 
some tennis frocks which appear to her 
to be entirely satisfactory. 

One dress she describes as having 
embroideries that would “startle the 
Bulgarians,’ who are supposed to have 
inspired the colourings ; but as these are 
posed upon a dead milk-white canvas, 
they may not prove so alarming as Jean 
would have me suppose; at all events 
such embroideries are chic—for a time. 

Another is a one-piece dress of pale 
honey - coloured cotton éponge. The 
Raglan shoulders, and long sleeves, 
buttoned at the wrist, are a noticeable 
feature of this model. There are double 
cuffs of white hem-stitched lawn, and a 
turn-over collar to match them. The 
skirt front panel is cut out just above 
the knee to admit of a pleated inset, 
consisting of some eight or ten wide flat 
pleats, a similar inset being made at the 
back of the skirt. 

Cherry-coloured kid belts the waist, 
and cherry buttons with white centres 
form the simple fastening down the 
front of the dress. A cherry and white 


silk tie is knotted at the throat, and a 
wide honey-coloured tuscan hat to match 
the dress trimmed with a strip of cherry 
leather, the ends shredded into fringe 
and left hanging at one side, completes 
the scheme. 
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The introduction of a 
pleated panel is in general 
favour upon sports skirts 
now. The slit skirt is all 
very well for winter sports 
abroad, but it is not suffi- 
ciently graceful to please 
the English sportswoman 
at home. Skirts pleated 
from the waist down are 
again claiming attention, 
but these must not be con- 
fused with the accordian 
skirt. The present pleat- 
ing is quite flat. 


A Goop-NATURED 
MATERIAL. 


Cotton éponge, about 
which Jean is so keen, is 
an ideal fabric in many 
ways. It is practically 
uncrushable, and possesses 
some little weight and sub- 
stance, all very necessary 
qualities when dealing with 
the workmanlike outfit. 
Nor can any lack of variety 
in its weaving be urged 
against it; check, and 
broche and all manner 
of striped designs are 
obtainable. 

By-the-way, hats having 
the appearance of spongine 
are pleasantly new. In 
reality the medium em- 
ployed for making these is 
silk, woven in tiny loose 
loops upon a cotton back- 
ing. The result is a fabric 
of feather weight, with the 
soft becoming surface of 
éponge, and splendid wear- 
ing possibilities. These 
hats are now made in 
most of the beautiful new 
colourings of this season. 


FOR A YOUNG GIRL. [Photo Talbot 


At seaside resorts on the Continent last year, not a few young girls were wearing 
‘Jack Tar ” dresses, and it is a practical certainty that the mode will be adopted on 
our side of the Channel this season. 

In the dress photographed the pleated skirt is of fine cream serge, and the 
regulation Sailor top is worn without the usual neck vest. The dark blue collar is 
ue ag a knot of white corded ribbon, and a neat slot pocket is inserted on the 

t side. 
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BLAZERS AND SporTs Coats. 


From Paris comes a novel jersey 
fastening. A smooth white cashmere 
sweater, worn above a white serge skirt, 
has three tabs of serge across the front, 
giving a double-breasted effect. The 
tabs are held in position by woollen 
tassels, these being sewn on with the 
tabs at the right front of the jersey, the 
tassels on the left front of coat passing 
through a slit in the serge tab, after the 
manner of a button and buttonhole. 


The sports coat and “blazer” 
threaten to oust the jersey from favour 
and I for one should not be sorry to see 
the change. The jersey never made a 
very strong appeal to me, and it offends 
one altogether if worn—as it so often is— 
when any other wrap would be more 
suitable. 


Of the coats I hope to say more at 
some future date, but would mention 
that in scarlet rattine, loosely fitting and 


with a very wide belting strap at the 
back, having white leather collar and 


cuffs and zylonite buttons, it is a 
garment of value for the young girl, 
especially in conjunction with our 
“English white skirts’? as my French 
friends call them; they wear these 
themselves, by-the-way ! 

We are accustomed to the breast 
pocket on the left side of our coats, 
blouses, and dresses even, and now 
jerseys display the same detail. Most 
delightful for summer wear are the white 
silk knitted coats, with sailor collars 
patterned in large “‘chess-board ’’ squares 
on some contrasting colour, say old rose 
and white, emerald and white, and so 
on. Other silk coats have an all-over 
check design. 

I am always a little nervous at 
approaching the delicate subject of 
dress for those of us who are “ past our 
first youth’’—so few of us seem to pass it 
nowadays ! We may congratulate our- 
selves that the custom which Mr. Julius 
Price mentions in his book “ Dame 
Fashion,” as obtaining in France in 
1786, is not in existence here and now. 
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At that period when a woman reached 
her “‘ eighth lustre,” or, in plain words, 
her fortieth birthday, she was expected 
to wear a little black lace cap under her 
bonnet, with strings to tie beneath the 
chin. What a fashionable age thirty- 
nine would become! Or what a number 
of us would go into retirement just at 
the moment when life is a very pleasant 
experience. Such a mode would sap 
the joy of life from the most philosophical 
among us. However, to the attention 
of those who have frankly attained 
their ‘“‘eighth lustre” would 
especially commend the shot silk jerseys 
now in vogue, and as a last word on the 
subject would mention the very attrac- 
tive striped blazers of brushed blanket 
cloth in two-colour effects, which are 
taking the field, and are not reserved or 
ear-marked for any particular age. 


For MOTORING. 


The lady motorist who has regard for 
her complexion will appreciate the useful 
little ‘‘ Piccolo ”’ sunshade, which, as its 
name would imply, telescopes into as 
small a compass as the little musical 
instrument itself. Not exactly a novelty 
perhaps, it is still worthy of mention, if 
only to remind us of its existence. 

The fact that the small shade when 
opened can be turned on its little 
swivel at any angle to protect us from 
sun—and wind—is much in its favour ; 
and when not in use it can depend by a 
silken or leather loop from the wrist, and 
neither be in the way nor mislaid. 

Another excellent device for the 
motorist’s comfort has recently been 
invented. It consists of a little sliding 
glass panel set in the window which 
separates the occupant of the car from 
the chauffeur. This can be pushed 
aside to allow the traveller to give any 
directions which may be necessary. 

The device, which is quite sightly, is 
a tremendous improvement upon the old 
methods, whether the use of the 
speaking tube, or the still less satis- 
factory expedient of risking decapitation 
through the side window of the car. 
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D. H. EVANS & Co., Ltd. 


New Sports Coats. 


Large Variety 
to 


Select From. 


No. 285BU.—LADY’S 
PURE CASHMERE 
COAT, Flat Stitch, 
Summer Weight, 29in. 
long, in all leading 
Shades. Price 22/6. 

A similar stvle in 
Brushed Wool. 
Price 11/9. 
Also in a_ Plain 
Knitted Ribbed Coat. 
Price 10/11. 


No. 285aSFU.—LADY’S SCOTCH KNITTED WCOL CAP 
(as illustration). Price 1/41}. 


illustrations of 
Other Designs 
in Sports Coats 
sent Post Free. 


‘No. 260 bK.—NEW 
STYLE PURE SILK 
SPORTS COAT. In 
Light Rose, Egg Blue, 
Saxe Blue, Tangerine, 
Purple, Champagne, 
Chartreuse, Lavender, 
New Tan, Silver Grey, 
Cerise, and Violet. 
{Price §2/6, 


No. 261 SFK.—CAP to match. Price 10/6. 
No. 262 SFK.—SCARF. Price 15/6. 


Knightsbridge sw 


290 to 322, Oxford St., London, W. 


Only Address. No Branches Anywhere. 
Bond Street nearest Tube Station. 
Carriage Paid throughout United Kingdom. 


Elegant Coat and Skirt 
in the new Silk Rep Cord, 
made in several shades, 
trimmed self - buttons, 
and slashed buttonholes, 
I2 guineas. 


Smartly-cut Coat and Skirt 
in black,white,andnavy, 
good quality coating 
serge. Plain or strap at 
back. With either satin, 
plain serge, or eponge 
collar. 89/6. 


Knightsbridge sw 
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Distinguished Users of 


VICTOR TYRES. 


1.—RUDYARD KIPLING. 


One of the most notable forces in Literature. Born, Bombay, December 
30th, 1865. He made his literary debut in 1884, but began seriously 
to count upon publication of “ Departmental Ditties” (1886), «* Plain 
Tales from the Hills” (1888), and ‘ Soldiers Three” (1889). Since 
when, publishers have fought for his output. A virile writer, every 
line compact of experience and knowledge of uncanny intimacy ; every 
phrase pregnant with suggestion. A motorist of long standing, and 
a user of Victor Tyres. 


Victor Tyres are chosen by Motorists of experience for their superlative 
qualities of Endurance, Wall Strength, and Resilience. 


BY ANY TEST THEY ARE BEST. 


The Tyre Trial confirmed general experience. Victor Tyres are at least 
1,000 miles better. 


The Victor Tyre Co., Ltd., 


(Proprietors of The Challenge Rubber Mills), 


EAGLE WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Telegrams: ‘Signature, Hox, London.” Telephone: 3497 North (3 lines). 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. G. ASTON 


Ir is a very good sign 
that this year there 
promises to be quite a 
revival of interest in hill-climbing com- 
petitions. A few years ago this sort of 


HILL-CLIMBING 
COMPETITIONS. 


thing was immensely popular, and used 


to attract not only entries from nearly 
all the leading manufacturers, no matter 
where the locale of the competition was, 
but also drew a very large public to 
witness the interesting and, indeed, often 
thrilling happenings. The hill climb of 
to-day is, of course, not quite the same 


thing as the old affair, as it is more 


particularly confined to “standard ”’ 
cars; the roar and rattle and the 
suggestion of danger that used to be 
conveyed by real racing cars in the past 
have therefore disappeared, but in itself 
a good hill climb is very well worth going 
some distance to see. It is a matter of 
constant surprise to me that more 
people do not enter for these com- 
petitions, especially since as a rule the 
fees are very low and there is rarely any 
doubt that one will get one’s money 
worth in fun—as a matter of fact there 
is no finer test of driving possible to 
devise, as nowadays it is only on twisty 
hills of severe and varying gradient that 
any sport can be had. This requires not 
only great judgment on the driver’s part 


but also a quickness of perception and a 
rapidity of action that are the essential 
qualities that characterise the first-class 
driver. To fumble with one’s gear lever 
or to lose half a second at the start by 
bad clutch manipulation is to throw away 
all one’s chances of winning, and as a 
matter of fact the hill climb stands 
by itself as the only form of car com- 
petition in which the winning driver is 
so much deserving of praise as the 
winning car. I very much doubt whether 
more than one person in a hundred 
realizes how difficult it is to make a 
good climb up a hill. In the ordinary 
course of events one comes to a gradient, 
jabs the lower gear in when required by 
the sound of the engine, and in general 
crawls up at a bare half of the speed 
that the car is really capable of doing. 

Anyone who lives in the neighbourhood 
of a really steep hill would be very well 
advised, whether he has any ulterior idea 
of going into hill-climbing competition 
or not, to make a few practice ascents 
and mark how by following a few simple 
rules the time taken for the ascent can 
be enormously reduced. This point must 
also be strongly borne in mind that very 
frequently by climbing faster one imposes 
less strain upon the engine and trans- 
mission. No car will stand up properly 
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to its work if it is continually overloaded, 
and overloading the engine is what the 
average man is conspicuously guilty of 
as soon as he comes to a hill, the most 
common fault being that of hanging on 
to the top gear much too long. The 
principal plan that one should have in 
view is to keep the engine turning at 
all times as near as possible to its 
maximum revolutions, which means, of 
course, that one is obtaining the maxi- 
mum power from it. Ifa four-speed car 
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sounds as if it were doing its maximum 
revolutions too easily a change up to 
third may be made, but generally 
speaking one does best by hanging on 
to the lower gear. Of course both the 
change up and the change down must 
be done instantaneously to get the best 
time results. 

I guarantee that any one who makes 
a few attempts on these lines will be 
surprised how differently his car behaves; 
and he will find not only a marked 


A WAYSIDE HALT IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


is capable of forty miles an hour on the 
level on third gear then if one meets 
gradient that reduces (when on top gear) 


one’s speed below this figure an 
immediate change to third gear should 
be made, followed by a change down to 
second gear—the moment the car drops 
to the speed it can do on that ratio. 
Some hills have a nasty gradient at the 
foot and a stiff piece at the top, but in 
between them one sometimes finds a 
piece of easier work. If the engine 


THE CARS ARE BOTH 15°9 ARROL-J OHNSTON’S 


difference in speed but also a very 
pleasant change in feel. 


* * * * * 


One rejoices to see that both 
in the minds of the public and 
of the manufacturer a little more interest 
is being taken in the suspension question. 
It is, I think, quite beyond the bounds 
of any ordinary person’s understanding 
that whilst all kinds of vehicles have 
undergone in their development the most 


SPRINGS. 


: 
q 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


radical and drastic changes the system 
adopted to insulate the passengers or 
the’mechanism from road shock is to-day 
almost exactly the same as it was in the 
very beginnings of road locomotion. 
Whatever may be the case with horsed 
vehicles it is surely indefensible that the 
motor manufacturer should have so 
easily come to the conclusion that any 
system of springing was as good as it 
could possibly be, and would therefore 
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ditficult position in which he is placed 
I don’t think he does so badly—one can 
hardly expect him to make experiments 
for which the chassis constructor ought 
to be answerable. 

Everyone must realize that all things 
of this sort are governed by the inter- 
connection of supply and demand, but 
I believe that what the public does not 
realize is that one must come before the 
other. It is no good expecting makers 


“THUS FAR AND NO FARTHER ”’ 
OUR CONTRIBUTOR’S WIFE IN DIFFICULTIES IN A WATER-SPLASH ON HER METALLURGIQUE 


not repay any attention or research he 
might devote to it. Not to put too fine 
a point on the matter, it seems to me 
that motor car designers have as a body 
rather ‘‘funked” springs and have 
preferred to let the old-fashioned con- 
servative spring maker have a free hand 
rather than themselves thoroughly study 
the question at first hand. I do not in 
this connection mean to cast aspersions 
on the spring maker, considering the 


to improve their chassis in respect of 
suspension when those who buy existing 
chassis are ready and content to put up 
with what they are getting at present. 
Reliability, silence, and all the other 
qualities which characterise the high- 
class modern car have been attained in 
answer to a definite demand, and 
improvement in suspension must follow 
suit. Let those who buy new cars make 
the manufacturers see that springing is 
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a matter to which the closest attention 
will be directed and we shall soon get 
what we all want. 

The objector who remarks that at the 
present day springing is in general fairly 
good, that it might be much worse 
anyhow and that after all a little shaking 
up is good for the liver, shuts his eyes 
to the very well-established fact that so 
far as regards freedom from troubles 
caused be wear and tear, and in the 
general economy of running, the suspen- 
sion performs a part of primary 
importance. Where a well sprung car 
is light on tyres, a badly sprung one is 
simply ruinous and the same thing applies 
all along. One of the reasons which has 
led to the American car obtaining such 
an extraordinary degree of popularity 
as it has done in Europe is that in the 
country of its origin really good roads 
do not exist at all, and consequently if 
the springing were not most attentively 
considered cars would shake to pieces 
after a few hundred miles. In Great 
Britain the best of road conditions 
prevail, yet there has never been a car 
made that did not let its occupants feel 
the inequalities of the road only too 
plainly. Complete insulation is probably 
an impossibility, but it is not impossible, 
or should not be at all events, so to 
arrange the springs that no jar whatever 
is felt. It is not an undulating up and 
down movement that causes discomfort 
—it is the sharp shock that scarcely a 
car to-day is not capable of giving one. 

A sure proof that springs are nothing 
like what they ought to be is the wide 
and growing use of shock absorbers of 
several types, whereof there are a great 
many on the market. Such devices never 
ought to have been required, yet the 
worst of them will improve the springing 
of the best car. I grant that, even 
considered as an accessory pure and 
simple, these shock absorbers quickly 
pay for themselves by reducing tyre 
wear, to say nothing of promoting 
physical comfort, the point is that those 
who buy such attachments should 
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remember that if they only clamoured 
enough car makers would be forced into 
fitting springs of really good quality 
and thus much money would be saved 
to them. 
* * * * * 

I do not question that 
there must be many 
amongst those who read those notes who 
have had, like myself, to watch the bright 
days go by with the country side at its 
freshest best, whilst the chassis which 
was ordered months ago gradually 
grows into a car at the coachbuilders. 
Only one hope is left: that these weeks 
of waiting may make one appreciate it 
all the more when it does come. For 
some inscrutable reason Time the great 
leveller does not seem to have levelled 
the great differences which separate the 
chassis-maker and the coach-builder, the 
day seems still just as far off as ever it 
was when they will learn to work with 
a measure of co-operation. For myself 
I heartily pity them both because they 
are so signally blind to the fact that they 
are continually tripping one another up. 
No wonder that cheap cars with ‘‘ reach- 
me-down’”’ bodies have such a vogue. 
No wonder that the specially ordered 
body takes so much time and costs so 
much to make, when from start to finish 
it has to be treated as though it were the 
first and the last of its kind. Yet I think 
that of the two the chassis maker is the 
worse sinner, or the bigger fool, according 
to the point from which one views the 
matter. He has not yet learnt, it would 
seem, that human beings vary in size. 
If he had this information he would 
surely arrange the steering wheel, the 
pedals, and the gear and brake levers in 
such a manner that they could be 
adjusted to suit individual requirements 
after the body, which might then be of 
stereotyped dimensions, had been fitted. 
As matters stand at present, not only 
are there no two makes of chassis which 
are alike in dimensions, but the body 
builder has to arrange his seats, &c., so 
that they suit the arbitrary positions of 


BODY-FITTING. 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


the controls which the car designer has 
hit upon. All this means a very great 
waste of time and expense. Either 
separately might be forgiven, but when 
we have to pay a high price for a body 
which we have got to wait months before 
we get, this is surely a reasonable ground 
for complaint. 

However, a better time must surely 
come, and the only thing to do is to 
hope that it will come soon. I am glad 
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up and pushed farther away according 
to taste, whilst the angle of the pillar 
can also be altered. The brake and 
gear levers are also arranged so that 
without disturbing any mechanism they 


can be set in almost any desired position. 
* 


I have said that an English 
firm is leading the way in 
making a chassis in which 
every facility is provided for body 


ELECTRICITY 
AS_A HELP. 


TWO FINE METALLURGIQUES ON THE HINDHEAD 
THE 38/80 LIMOUSINE, WITH VAN DEN PLAS BODY, IS CAPABLE OF 80 M.P.H. ON THE LEVEL, 


YET IS AS DOCILE AND SWEET AS ANY CAR COULD BE, 


to think that an English firm of con- 
structors are leading the way, to wit 
Messrs. Brown, Hughes & Strachan, of 
Park Royal. These people are coach- 
builders as well as chassis constructors, 
and therefore they presumably realise 
how best the two sides of the business 
can be compromised. In the new 
“‘ Aberdonia ”’ chassis the brake, clutch, 
and accelerator pedals can be adjusted 
to suit all heights and styles of driver, 
the steering wheel can be brought close 


THE OTHER IS A 26/50 H.P. 


fitting, and this in itself is almost 
epoch marking. It has, unfortunately, 
been left to the Americans to cut 
even deeper than this and to seek to 
overcome the trouble described above 
not by modification but by elimination. 
I refer to the electrically-operated change 
speed gears which many manufacturers 
are now experimenting with in the States 
and which will, I am assured, actually 
be standard practice on more than one 
make next year. In this device you have 
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no change speed lever on the gearbox 
at all, but simply a row of numbered 
push-switches on the steering wheel. By 
pressing the required one the desired 
gear change is made with neither skill 
nor effort on the driver’s part, to say 
nothing of the increased space and 
simplicity which such a system brings 
with it. 

But this is already more or less of a 
commonplace, in the States that is, and 
small wonder that something even more 
comprehensive is on the stocks. In the 
system which is now being tried by a 
big concern the clutch, the throttle, and 
the brakes are all actuated electrically 
in addition to the change speed gear. 
Whether we in Europe will be able to 
school our conservative minds into 
making a big jump like this—although 
we must all admit it is in the obviously 
right direction—remains to be seen. But 
it is bound to come sooner or later, and 
the sooner it comes the better. 

It is, in passing, a matter of no 


difficulty to perceive the direction in 
which all this sort of thing is tending. 
We are using electricity for our ignition, 
for our illumination, for starting our 


engines, for sounding our warning 
devices; soon we shall be using it in 
place of physical energy for purposes 
offcontrol. It cannot surely be long 
before the electric transmission becomes 
a standard type, and not long after this 
again, before we dispense with engines 
altogether and obtain our power from 
some central source by means of trans- 
mitting it, like wireless telegraphy, in 
the form of radiant energy. And I really 
believe that all this will take place before 
British body builders and British chassis 
manufacturers have reached the conclu- 
sion that co-operation with one another 
is the best course ! 
* * * * * 

In the meanwhile, it is a pity 
that more attention has not 
been paid to the question of 
providing the control levers, &c., between 
the driver and the front passenger rather 


CENTRAL 
CONTROL. 
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than on one side of the car as is the usual 
practice to-day. Many American cars 
use a central control system with great 
success, one or two French constructors 
are following warily in their wake, and in 
point of fact, it has been a characteristic 
since its inception, of that most original 
of British cars—the Lanchester. If it is 
to be some years before the electrical 
systems referred to above become 
material facts let us hope that the 
“central’’ principal will come to our 
relief—it has much to commend it and 
no disadvantages whatever, except, of 
course, that it implies some change in 
design—but not enough to give any 
designer pause. That it would 
immensely simplify and lighten the task 
of the body constructor there is not the 
slightest room for doubt. Many who 
have never tried this system affirm that 
after one has been used to doing every- 
thing with one’s right hand it is difficult 
to get into the way of doing it with the 
left, but as a matter of fact no greater 
mistake could be made, and it is really 
surprising how little difference one feels 
after the first few moments driving. 
But even if the objection applied, it 
would surely be worth the trouble if 
only to get an unimpeded entrance to 
the driver’s seat from the off-side of the 
car. Only those who have this know 
what a boon and blessing it is. 
* * * * 

The rosiness of the imme- 
diate future of the new 
industry which was so 
freely predicted when the aeroplane 
became an accomplished fact has, one 
regrets to see, by no means been realised, 
and so far as flying is concerned things 
could not very well look much less 
hopeful. ‘“‘ They order these things 
better in France,” and our neighbours 
can boast a handful of constructors who 
are doing well, but here in England the 
industry is badly off indeed. The idea 
that wealthy sportsmen would take up 
the new sport has proved to be unfounded 
in fact ; plenty of people learn to fly, but 


THE FUTURE 
OF FLYING. 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


it would seem that nine-tenths of them 
give it up as soon as they are qualified. 
For the rest aeroplane builders have to 
subsist on the few orders which can be 
extracted from a miserly government 
that is in the aeroplane building business 
on its own account and from a peripatetic 
passenger-carrying traffic. Yet flying 
has actually been steadily growing safer 
and safer every day. The reason, no 
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to “land” machines than to hydro- 
aeroplanes in which direction a more 
promising outlook is to be seen. 

In course of time it is unquestionable 
but that the sporting side of flying will 
be properly developed and catered for ; 
at the present one must simply see the 
art considered purely from the naval or 
military point of view, which though 
of enormous use and value is not 


CHEVILLARD DOING ONE OF HIS “‘ HAIR-RAISING STUNTS”? AT HENDON 


doubt, why it has failed to catch on is 
the enormous expense which is_ in- 
separably associated with the possession 
of a machine. The cost of housing it 
and looking after it is in itself enough to 
turn the most enthusiastic away from 
such a sport, whilst the depreciation and 
the heavy bill for damage that may 
follow the slightest carelessness in 
management are an exceedingly serious 
thing to contemplate. These objections 
apply, it must be admitted, more forcibly 


particularly interesting because purely 
utilitarian. 
* * * * 

No such reasons have 
been at work in the 
case of motor-boating, 
yet here again is a fascinating sport that 
has not grown as it should have done. 
It is true that it is practically the one 
thing worth living for to a select and 
enthusiastic few, but to the ordinary 
sportsman the thing scarcely exists at 


AND 
MOTOR-BOATING. 
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all. There are, of course, a great number 
of owners of power boats of all kinds 
from powerful cabin cruisers and racing 
hydroplanes to the humblest of up-river 
craft, but singularly enough their 
numbers are not being perceptibly added 
to as they should be year by year. 
There are two very clear reasons why 
this should be so. Firstly, if one moors 
one’s boat within handy reach of town 
one is practically confined to river work, 
in which the locks preclude the main- 
tenance of any reasonable average speed, 
and where any sense of excitement or 
sport is literally smothered by the calm 
ease of unruffled motion; if, on the 
other hand, one wants a dash of 
adventure and a spice of the open sea 
it means devoting to the sport an 
enormous amount of time, which only 
the born sea-enthusiast can afford to 
give. Again, high speed is in itself quite 
enough attraction, but high speed on 
the water, either over its surface or 


through it, requires motors of enormous 
power which cost tremendous sums of 
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money to produce, and even in a com- 
paratively small hull for racing work 
five or six hundred pounds can go and 
does go as quickly as winking. Further, 
motor-boating is essentially a summer 
pastime, and that being so it has the 
more’ competitors for the support of 
sportsmen. If our roads and our 
countryside were not so perfectly devised 
for the enjoyment of land motoring the - 
case might be different. If we had more 
good-sized rivers and more get-at-able 
lakes the sport would be bound to grow 
as it has dome in America. In England 
it suffers sadly for lack of scope, and 
then, too, it requires too much prepara- 
tion. I fear we are becoming, or have 
become, too lazy to taste of its joys. 
We want to “everything by starts 
and nothing long,” and motor-boating 
is one of the few things that is not to 
be done-in this way. But for all that 
anything to beat a thirty-knots-an-hour 
clip on a hydroplane is not so easily 
found, unless it be to do forty knots. 
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MON—CRICKET: Surrey v.. Hampshire (The Oval); 
Yorkshire v. Kent (Bradford); Warwickshire ¢. 
Northamptonshire (Birmingham). GoLr: Ladies’ 
Championship (Lytham and St. Annes G.C.) begins. 


LAWN TENNIS: Edmonton, East Croydon Tourna- 
ment begins; Manchester (Northern Association 
Championships). POLO: Ranelagh Open Cup 


begins ; Junior Championship (Roehampton) begins. 
RACING: Laytown. YACHTING: Royal Cinque 
Ports Regatta: 


3 TUES—RaciInG: Epsom; Tipperary. 


4 WED—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Wiltshire (Swindon). 
RACING: Epsom, Derby Stakes; Tipperary. 
RowinG: C.U.B.C. May Races, four days. 

5 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Wiltshire 
(Swindon). ATHLETICS: S. L. H. v. University of 
London (Stamford Bridge). CRICKET: Lancashire v 
Kent (Manchester); Somersetshire v. Derbyshire 
(Taunton); Notts v. Yorkshire (Nottingham) ; 
Leicestershire v. Sussex (Leicester); Worcestershire 
v. Gloucestershire (Worcester); Cambridge Univ. v. 
Hampshire (Cambridge). GoLFr: Scottish Prof. 
Union Championship Meeting (Cruden Bay). 
KENNEL: Bulldog Club (Incor.) Championship Show 
(Royal Horticultural Hall). Racine: Epsom ; 
Claremorris. SWIMMING: London Hosp ‘al v. Oxford 
University (London). YACHTING: Thames 
River Matches. 

6 FRI—CRICKET: Middlesex v. Surrey (Lord’s) ; 
Northamptonshire v. Essex (Northampton). GOLF: 
Scottish Prof. Union Championship Meeting (Cruden 
Bay). RACING: Epsom, Oaks Stakes. YACHTING: 
Royal Corinthian Regatta. 


SAT—ATHLETICS : Edinburgh Harriers; 
Glen’s School (Hampden. Park, Glasgow). HORSE 
SHow: Hurlingham Polo Pony and Hack. PoLo: 
Ranelagh Open Cup, final; Junior Championship, 
final (Roehampton). Racing: Kempton Park: 
Phoenix Park. ROWING: Royal Canoe Club Meeting, 
(Teddington). YACHTING : Royal Thames Southend 
to Harwich. 


MON—CRICKET: Worcestershire v. Kent. (Stour- 
bridge) ; Warwickshire +. Hampshire (Birmingham) ; 
Gloucestershire v. Lancashire “(Brist ol) ; Yorkshire 
v. Leicestershire (Leeds); Sussex v. Derbyshire 
(Brighton) ;- Oxford U niversity v. Scotland (Oxford). 
LAWN TENNIS: Kent Championships (Beckenham) 
begin. PoLto: Edgbaston Tournament begins. 
RACING: Lewes ; Birmingham ; Mullingar. 
YACHTING: Royal Harwich Regatta. 


Allan 


10 TUES—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Royal Counties 
(Windsor). RAcING: Lewes; Birmingham; Balla- 
ghadereen. YACHTING: Royal Harwich Regatta. 


11 WED—AGRICULTURAL SHow: Royal Counties 
(Windsor); Braintree. ARCHERY: Leamington and 
Midland Counties Tournament. RAcING: Newbury ; 
Beverley. 

12 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Royal Counties 
(Windsor); Braintree. ARCHERY: Leamington and 
Counties Tournament. CRICKET: Middlesex 

Lancashire (Lord’s); Essex v. Yorkshire (Leyton) ; 
Weaw ickshire v. Sussex (Coventry); Derbyshire v. 
Hampshire (Derby); Leicestershire ». Worcester- 
shire (Coalville) ; Surrey v. Scotland (The Oval). 
RACING: Newbury, Newbury Summer Cup 
Beverley; Kells. YACHTING: Royal Temple 
Regatta (Deal). 

13 FRI—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Royal Counties 
(Windsor). CRICKET: Northants v. Gloucestershire 
(Northampton). Horse SHow: Richmond Royal 
Society. Racine: Gatwick; Leopardstown. 


14 SAT—HorsE SHow: Richmond Royal Society. 
MortrorinG: British Motor Cycle Club (Brooklands). 
Poto: Aldershot Day (Ranelagh). RACING 
Gatwick ; Leopardstown. 


16 MON—CRICKEr: Middlesex v. 
(Lord’s); Kent v. Essex (Tonbridge Week), 
(Tonbridge) ; Notts v. Lancashire (Nottingham) ; 
Yorkshire v. Worcestershire (Huddersfield) ; Hamp- 
shire v. Surrey (Southampton); Sussex v. Cambridge 
University (Brighton). PoLto: Hunt Tournament 

(Ranelagh) begins. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for June. 


17 TUES—ANGLING: 


Fresh-water 
Wales) begins. 


(England and 
RACING: 


Ascot, Ascot Stakes. 


18 WED HERY : Le Touquet Tournament. 
Racine: _ Ascot, Royal Hunt Cup (Handicap); 
— YAcuTInG: Bristol Y.C. Regatta (Swansea 

ay). 


19 THURS—ARCHERY: Le Touquet Tournament. 
CRICKET: Middlesex v. Yorkshire (Lord’s); Kent v. 
Warwickshire (Tonbridge) ; Lancashire v. Worcester- 
shire (Manchester); Sussex v. Oxford University 
(Brighton); Hampshire v. Notts (Southampton). 
RACING : Ascot, Gold Cup, 24 miles; Ballyhaunis. 
ROWING : Putney Town Regatta. 


20 FRI—ARCHERY: Le Touquet Tournament. 
HorSE SHows: International (Olympia) opens; 
Polo and Riding Pony Society (Roehampton). 
RAcinG: Ascot, Wokingham Stakes. 


21 SAT—AUTO. RACING: 


Brooklands Club Meeting. 
CRICKET : 


Derbyshire v. Northamptonshire (Chester- 
field or Blackwell); Essex v. Surrey (Leyton). 
HorRSE Snow: International (Olympia). PoLo: 
Villavelja Century Cup RACING : 
Windsor. ROWING : P. Open Handicap, 
Maidenhead; Saltford (Bath) Regatta; . Marlow 
Regatta. YACHTING: Kingstown Regatta; Royal - 
Northern Club Matches. 


23 MON—CRICKET: Middlesex v. Notts (Lord’s); 
Gloucestershire v. Kent (Bristol); Yorkshire v. 
Warwickshire (Sheffield); Sussex *. Hampshire 
(Brighton); Leicestershire v. Lancashire (Leicester) ; 
H. D. G. Leveson-Gower’s XI. v. Cambridge Univ. 
(Eastbourne), HORSE SHOW: International 
(Olympia). POLO: Champion Cup (Hurlingham) 
begins; Novices’ Cup (Ranelagh) begins; Public 
Schools Cup (Roehampton) begins; Winans’ Cup 
(Kingsbury) begins ; Manchester and Rugby 
Summer Tournaments begin. RACING: Rosslare. 
YACHTING: Kingstown Regatta. 

24 TUES—HorsE 


SHow: International (Olympia). 


RACING: Newcastle ; Brighton ; Curragh. 
YACHTING: Kingstown Regatta. 
25 WED—HorsE SHow: International (Olympia). 


RACING: Newcastle, Northumberland Plate; 
Brighton ; Curragh, Irish Der by, 


26 THURS—CRICKET: 
Oval); Hampshire v. 


Surrey v. Lancashire (The 
Kent (Portsmouth); Sussex v. 
Notts (Brighton) : Northamptonshire wv. Yorkshire 
(Northampton); Worcestershire v. Somersetshire 
(Worcester); H. D. G. Leveson-Gower’s XI. v. 
Oxford University (Eastbourne) . HORSE SHOW: 
International (Olympia). RAcInNG: Newcastle ; 
Folkestone ; Curragh. 


27 FRI—CRICKET: Fssex v. Middlesex (Leyton). 
HorsE SHow: International (Olympia). RACING: 
Sandown Park. SWIMMING: Oxford v. Cambridge 
(Bath Club). YACHTING: Royal North Ireland Club 
Regatta. 


28 SAT—ATHLETICS: L.A.C. 
SHow: International (Olympia). PoLo: Champion 
Cup, final (Hurlingham); Novices’ Cup, final 
(Ranelagh); Public Schools Cup, final (Roehampton) ; 
Territorial Cup, House of Lords v. House of Commons 
(Ranelagh). RACING: Sandown Park. ROWING: 
Bray Regatta. YACHTING: Royal Ulster. Club 
Regatta; ; Blackwater Sailing Club (West Mersea). 


Meeting. Horse 


30 MON—CRICEET : Notts v. Kent (Nottingham) ; 
Surrey v. Sussex (The Oval); Warwickshire v. 
Lancashire (Birmingham); Gloucestershire v. North- 
amptonshire (Bristol); Yorkshire v. Somersetshire 
(Bradford); Hampshire v. Oxford _ University 
(Southampton). CROQUET: Ranelagh Tournament 
begins. Horse SHow: International (Olympia). 
Inter- -Regimental Tournament (Hurlingham', 
begins ; Roehampton Cup, final. YACHTING : 
Royal Ulster Club Regatta. 
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ountry Life 


Smoking Mixture —— 


This delightful combination of the Best Tobaccos is sold 
in two strengthhs—MILD and MEDIUM. 


“Country Life’? is packed only in original packets 
and tins by the Manufacturers: 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham 


l / 8 per tin 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


BOUND VOLUME 
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VOL. XXXVI, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1913. 
Price 7/6 net. 


Covers for binding can be obtained through any Bookseller. 
| E. HULTON & CO., LTD., Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


INM A N Ss’ (STRETFORD) LTD., 
RUSTIC WORK 


Enhances and Gives Tone 


to a Garden. 
No. 3 in Catalogue (as illustration) 
ZI5 Os. 


300 Medals awarded to INMANS' 
For Artistic Designs. 


Write for 1913 Illustrated Catalogue, Free, 
Dept. B,’INMANS & Co. (Stretford) Ltd., 
Royal Rustic Works, Stretford,Manchester + 


LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, WATFORD. 


InstitvTep 1813. 


Treasurer: 


Institution which is completing a Century of most beneficia 


For the Maintenance and Education of Fatherless Boys and Girls of 
the necessitous Middle Class from all parts of the British Empire. 
E. H. 
PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUCHT will —! at the Centenary Festival in May to raise funds for the 
work. 


Incorporated 1845, 
BOUSFIELD, Esq. 


An earnest appeal is made for maintenance of 500 BOYS 


AND GIRLS, and special gifts for the CENTENARY FUND. 7,190 Children have been benefited. £15,000 are required each year. 


Donations will be gratefully appreciated. 
Office—3, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Chairman, 


HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 


Black Beetles scien- 
tifically extermina- 


KITGHEN PESTS 


COCKROACH PASTE. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, Esq., F.Z.8. 
Cleared the Sheffield Union Workhouse after all 
other preparations had failed, These insects had 
invaded the bedrooms, mingled with the food, 
and the Government Inspector suggested the 3] 
buildings should be pulled down, The Inspector 
and guardians surprised at marvellous result, 
13, 2 3, 4.6, post free, with interesting particulars, 


J. P. HEWITT, 65, Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 


If you are a lover of nature you will be a lover of 


COUNTRY-SIDE 


The Magazine which, in simple language, lays 
bare Nature’s secrets. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the June competition will be announced in the August issue. 


THE APRIL COMPETITION. 

The prize in the April competition has been divided among the following 
competitors :—Mr. C. J. Waters, 21, High Street, Epsom ; Mr. Charles Breach, 
1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne ; Mr. P. Ross, 37, Mercers Road, Tufnell Park, 
London, N.; Miss H. Hawley, Leicester Grange, Hinckley ; Mrs. T. H. B. 
Commeline, c/o Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.; Captain 
R. O’Kelly, R.A.M.C., Fort, Delhi, India; Mons. G. Romdenne, Rue 
Américaine 155, Brussels; Mr. E. T. Martin, Lieutenant R.F.A., R.A. Mess, 
Neemuch, India; Mr. M. B. Savill, Southfleet, Buckhurst Hill, Essex ; and 
Mr. C. E. Hancock, Rhyll, East Anstey, North Devon. 
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THE CITY AND SUBURBAN—ROUNDING TATTENHAM CORNER 


Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, 21, High Street, Epsom. 


INTER-SCHOOL HOCKEY MATCH, CLCVELLY KEPPLESTONE LADIES V. ST. ANDREW’S BOYS 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne 
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A FAST GALLOP IN THE MATCH FOR THE PATRIOTIC CUP AT HURLINGHAM. NOTE THE BROKEN STICK 
Photograph by Mr. P. Ross, 37, Mercers Road, Tufnell: Park, London, N. 


MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL SPORTS. PUTTING THE WEIGHT 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, 38, Milsom Street, Lath 


See 
“4 
IN ¢ 
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TENT-PEGGING 


Photograph by Mr. H. S. Wiirtele, Lieutenant R.F.A., R.A. Mess, Hyderabad, Sind, India 


KATAMARANS, NATIVE FISHING BOATS, COMING IN AT NEGOMBO, CEYLON 


Photograph by Miss H. Hawley, Leicester Grange, Hinckley 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A CLOSE FINISH AT THE GIBRALTAR JOCKEY CLUB EASTER MEETING 
Photograph by Mr. G. L. Ollivier, Lieutenant R.G.A., R.A. Mess, Europa, Gibraltar 


INSPECTING A SHOT LEOPARD IN BENGAL 


Photograph by Mr. G. Hennessey, Royal Irish Fusiliers, Muthrapur P.O., District Maldah, India 
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JUMPING IN SECTIONS—OLYMPIA JUMPS, SAUGOR HORSE SHOW, INDIA 
Photograph by Mrs. T. H. B. Commeline, c/o Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


HIGH JUMP, EASTBOURNE COLLEGE SPORTS 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne 
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SEMI-FINAL HEAT OF THE KADIR CUP 
Photograph by Captain R. O’ Kelly, R.A.M.C., Fort, Delhi, India 


SPORTS ON H.M. TROOPSHIP ‘‘ PLASSY’? IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. ‘‘ BOLSTERED”’ 
Photograph by Mr. W. D. G. Batten, 4th Batt. K.R.R.C., Garial, Murree Hills, India 
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GOLF UNDER THE SHADE OF THE GREAT PYRAMIDS 


Photograph by Mr. E. R. Wood, The Manor House, West Malling, Kent 


THE JOYS OF MOTORING. STUCK IN A WATERSPLASH 


Photograph by Miss May Walker, Redbourn, Herts. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MR. GAVIN SHANKS’ CHAMPION ‘‘ BLUEBELL ”’ 


Photograph by Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley 


A NASTY FALL 


Photograph by Mons. G. Romdenne, Rue Américaine 155, Brussels 
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MR. R. H. FARREN, LIEUTENANT R.F.A., SCHOOLING HIS CHARGER AT JUMPS IN HARRISMITH, 
SOUTH AFRICA. THE JUMP CONSISTS OF TWO PARALLEL BARS, EACH FOUR FEET HIGH 
SET FIVE FEET APART 


Photograph by Mr. E. T. Martin, Lieutenant R.F.A., R.A. Mess, Neemuch 


OLD SURREY POINT-TO-POINT. GRIEF AT THE WATER JUMP 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, 128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


““ WHITE HEATHER ’”’ RACING IN DUBLIN BAY 


Photograph by Mrs. Baker, 59, Merrion Square, Dublin 


CHARTERHOUSE SPORTS. 2ND CLASS (UNDER 16) HURDLES 


Photograph by Mr. A. Traill, Manor House, Newport Pagnell 
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MR. G. HAMLIN’S SHIRLEY II. WINNING TENANT FARMERS’ STEEPLECHASE, 
OLD SURREY POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Southfleet, Buckhurst Hill, Essex 


RUGBY SCHOOL STEEPLECHASE 
Photograph by Mr. C. E. Hancock, Rhyll, East Anstey, North Devon 


HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 
AND ITS JOO USES 


Tin Pocket Case, Tool, b 
and Book of Uses. |) 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 12, Bathampton, BATH. 


USED in tne ROVAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY. AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


| nothing better than the Saddle Soap made bj 
treats it properly, & uses the Soap according to dit 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE PRELD 


OF BOLTS, SCREWS & NUTS 


Special Assortments to Customer's Specification. 

In various combinations to meet all ordinary requirements, 
Just what you want always at hand. 

EVERY MOTORIST OUGHT Te HAVE ONE. 


or 
Remit = Sample Box. 


KIRBY BANKS SCREW CO., LTD., 


Contractors to the 
WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, CROWN COLONIES, &c., 
Albert Screw Works, LEEDS. 
Specialists in Repetition Work of all kinds in any Metal. 


THe WORLD4AMED 
g PLAYER 
their Artistic Supremacy, Reliability & Moderate Prices. 


SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltd.. 
Dept, 68, Angelus Hall, Regent House, Regent St., London, W 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 
BOURNE... 
et” TABLE 


{R.M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 


SMITHERS 


“Smithers,” a True Story of Private Imperialism, 
by Arthur E, Copping, of all Bookstalls and Booksellers 1/-: 
or post free 1/3 from the Homes. 


24, 826 


Young Lives have been rescued from misery 
and destitution, and placed out in the 
Colonies by 


Dr. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES. 


98% are successful. 


Will you help to give the chance of a life- 
time to one of the 300 Boys and Girls 
sailing with the 


NEXT PARTY OF 
YOUNG EMIGRANTS? 


£10 per head defrays cost; but gifts of 
any amount will be gratefully received. 


*,° Please mark Gifts ‘‘ Emigration Fund.” Cheques and Orders 
payable ‘* Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” and Parcels of Clothing may be 
sent to the Honorary Director, Mr. W. Baker, LL.B.. at Head 
Offices, 18 TO 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 
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THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS bogs 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. us ‘masestY THE KING. 


CARS CAN MOVE: 


Precisely. Kindly make a note of the fact that they have 
now moved to 237, REGENT STREET, W. The new 
setting, unique of its kind, only serves the better to 
show up the quality of the old jewel. which is more 
brilliant than ever. 


10/12h.p., 15/20 h.p., 20/30 h.p , 26/50 h.p., 38/80 h.p. 
and 


20/40 h.p., 26/60 h.p., 38/90 h.p Light Touring Models. 


VAN DEN PLAS CARRIAGE-WORK is one of the 
things behind the Metallurgique radiator, which none 
can equal though many imitate. 


METALLURGIQUE LIMITED, 


Showrooms : 237, Regent Street, London, W. 237, Regent Street, W. 
Head Offices : 110, High Street; Manchester Square, London, W. F 


Telegrams: ‘‘Lurgique, London.” Telephones: 8574-5-6 Gerrard. | 


DOG SOAP. 


Free from Carbolie Acid and all other Poisons, 
DESTROYS INSECTS, 
IMPROVES THE COAT, AND LEAVES THE | 
ANIMAL REFRESHED AND HAPPY 


BES NALDIRE’S 222% SOAP. 


“ I'm FIRST, ‘or | was washed with Is sold in 6d. and | /- Tablets by all Chemists and Stores. 


Naldire’s Soap.” 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED AND PupiisHED By E, Hutton & Co., Ltp., SHoE Lane, Lonpon E.C. 
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